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Some Suggestions for Reform in Veterinary 
Education 


DAVID McFARLANE, Bsc, M.R.C.V.S., 
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“ Upon the education of the people of this country the fate of the 
country depends.”’* 


The necessity to improve education for the future benefit of the 


country has been widely recognised. Many special committees have’ 


been asked by the Government to investigate present-day education 
and to make rec dations for future reform. We have seen, 
and have had ample time to evaluate, the Second Report of the 
Committee on Veterinary Education, and to compare it with ‘that of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Medical Schools, much to the 
disadvantage of the former. The main controversy which has arisen 
from the Loveday Report is whether or not the profession prefers 
universities to become responsible for veterinary education with the 
resulting loss of our “ uniportal ” method of entry into the profession. 
This has obscured much more important issues which are in danger 
of being overlooked. In this essay an attempt will be made to 
analyse the main failings of our present-day educational system and 
to make certain suggestions which would, if generally agreed, improve 
the standard of our graduates. There may indeed be some who 
doubt if there is anything radically wrong with our education but 
most of us realise that there are shortcomings, many of them serious. 
In the first place it is desirable to discuss certain generally neglected 
educational principles. 

Sir Richard Livingstone’ has said that ‘‘ The test of a successful 
education is not the amount of knowledge that a pupil takes away 
from school, but his appetite to know and his capacity to learn.” 

The literature on medical education is and has been for many years 
fully appreciative of failings in this direction and a passage from an 
article by C. M. Wilson? may be quoted which throws these faults 
into sharp relief. ; 

“The one purpose of the student’s life is, it seems, not to train 
and test habits of thought, but‘to collect and store a set of facts, as 
quitrels hoard nuts on which they hibernate. These facts are his 
capital and he must perforce live on it throughout his working life, 


‘for he has not been put in the way of adding to his possessions as 
‘time passes. 


Presently it shrinks and he must needs replace it by a 
stock of worldly wisdom built upon a growing discernment of the 
ways of human nature so that soon he is as cunning in the manage- 
ment of men as he is helpless in the control of his diseases.” me 
This is equally true of veterinary students and graduates and it is 
important that these serious failings should be removed, but in order 
to do so it is first necessary to understand their cause or causes. That 
overcrowding of the curriculum is the immediate cause is nowhere 
denied but unfortunately a realisation of this is not sufficient to have 
brought about the cure. There have been many committees of 
medical teachers over a large number of years who have agreed that 
a drastic pruning of detail and reintegration of subjects taught are 
necessary but the only observable results have been an agreed increase 
in the length of the course to six years and still greater overcrowding 
of the curriculum. It is necessary therefore to go still deeper and to 
study the causes of this overcrowding. Probably the most important 
is that in veterinary teaching as in allied forms, the teachers have lost 
sight of the object of the college course as a whole and that is in our 
case to educate and train students to become general practitioners. 
There will undoubtedly be those who disagree with this but it is 
clearly our duty to design a course for the education and training of 
students for that branch of the profession in which the majority will 
be engaged, namely general practice. If we do not accept some such 
definite objective to aim at, some yardstick by which we can measure 
the graduate and what he should be taught as a student, then we are 
still more likely in the future with an increase in knowledge and 
specialisation to produce a graduate incapable of being given responsi- 
bility without a further period of training. If such a guiding principle 
is accepted the road to pruning the curriculum is obvious although 
littered with obstacles. Each teacher has only to ask himself about 
the details of his subject and whether they are essential to the general 
practitioner for the proper understanding, diagnosis, prevention or 
cure of disease. The non-essential details of the subject should be 


* Quoted in ‘ Educational Reconstruction.” H.M. Stationery 
Office. Cmd. 6458 (1943). 


withheld. If this were rigorously applied it would result in the 
reduction of factual detail given to the student by about 50 per cent. 
and in this way we could rid ourselves of the dread diseases caused 
by overcrowding. These have been forcefully summarised by 
Livingstone! in the following words : ‘“‘ The overcrowded curriculum 
leads to intellectual dyspepsia, hopeless malnutrition, and often to a 
permanent distaste for knowledge and incapacity to digest it; to 
plastering ideas and facts on the surface of the pupil’s mind frorn which 
they rapidly peel off ; to mistaking information, which never becomes 
an organic part of his experience, for education which is absorbed 
by his mind and transforms it.” 

It should be perfectly clear that pruning the curriculum is not an 
end in itself but merely a means of saving the student from “ intel- 
lectual dyspepsia ” and providing the teacher with much more time 
to inculcate the basic principles of the subjects taught and on these 
to “train and test habits of thought.” This last mentioned object 
of education has been sadly neglected by teachers and as Wilson 
says, “ In our fussy preoccupation with our pedagogic duties we have 
done grave hurt to those finer qualities which to a greater or lesser 
degree are present in us all, the power to reason, the critical instinct, 
the overwhelming curiosity of all young things.” 

What has already been said is confined to very broad aspects and 
undoubtedly there are other important shortcomings. These can be 
suitably discussed now and though it is difficult to do this satisfactorily 
the purpose can be best achieved by discussing various main aspects 
under separate headings. So far as is possible they will be treated 
in a logical sequence. 


PROVISION OF MATERIAL 


It will not be denied that a safe standard of technical training is of 
the utmost importance to the status and efficiency of the profession 
and every effort will have to be made to improve it, for at present it 
is highly unsatisfactory. Many things make up a successful technical 
training but only one is absolutely essential and that is the provision 
of adequate material so that teachers may be in touch with their 
subjects and on which students can be instructed. 

At the present time we are fighting a losing battle against the diffi- 
culties inherent in training students in schools which were originally 
based on horse practices in large cities. Horse practice has dwindled 
and small-animal practice has flourished so that at those colleges with 
practices attached, the material consists almost wholly of small 
animals and horses. This is quite unsuitable for the training of 
present-day veterinary surgeons to whom farm animals are, and will 
increasingly be, the most important. Under these circumstances 
teachers are required to teach mor and more about the farm animals 
while being almost unable to see: ch animals or to obtain them for 
teaching purposes. This is clearly seen by many and the Loveday 
Committee has made certain inadequate recommendations to meet 
these difficulties—inadequate since it has failed to appreciate that 
the setting up of relatively small field stations cannot bring about the 
necessary reorientation. It is essential to be clear about this problem, 
for to continue to train the veterinary surgeons of the future in cities 
is to undermine that training from the beginning. Medical education 
is best carried out in cities because it is there that large hospitals and 
therefore the greatest gatherings of teaching material, i.e., diseased 
human beings, are to be found. For the same all-important reason, . 
it should be obvious that our teaching institutions must be situated 
in the country within easy reach of a town (preferably a university 
town) amidst a representative animal population. There will be a 
sharp division of opinion as to, what should be the extent of ‘this 
removal to the country from the centre of large cities but the best 
results can be obtained only if every truly veterinary subject is taught 
in the same place using the same material. Any attempt to set up 
the clinical subjects in a field station and to leave the pre-clinical 
subjects in town will lead to an even more definite schism between 
subjects and this already is one of the major defects in the present 
curriculum. If such a policy of substantial removal were adopted 
the question of what these veterinary education centres in the country 
shall consist immediately would arise. The essential basis must 
obviously be an adequate supply of material for teaching and research 
purposes and it has been suggested that this can only be acquired 
through a knackery. No other proposal of real value has been made 
and to many thinking people it has become obvious that a knackery 
is potentially to our profession what the large hospital is to the medical 
profession. Hospitals, as suggested by the Loveday Committee, 
cannot have the same function in veterinary teaching as they do in 
medical education, for many reasons, some of which may be men- 
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tioned briefly. We can never hope to establish and maintain suffi- 
ciently large hospitals for the economic treatment of disease in farm 
animals which would provide any appreciable amount of teaching 
material, because the cases likely to be submitted for treatment would 
be restricted in type and limited in value since many of the important 
disease conditions could not be hospitalised for economic reasons. 
Hospitalisation of animals should not be neglected, however, for it 
is essential that the student should constantly see and participate in 
thorough systematic examination of live animals such as is possible 
only in hospital; it is important to realise, however, that such 
hospitals can only provide the necessary teaching material if the 
diseased animals normally sent to the knackery are used to fill it. The 
most valuable cases for teaching purposes would undoubtedly be 
those with clinical histories so that every effort would have to be 
made to acquire those from the college and other neighbouring 
practices. Some of the advantages of using a knackery for the pro- 
vision of material may be pointed out. In the first place, nearly all 
the animals of all farm species sent to the knackery are diseased. It 
may be argued that only end results would be seen and that it is 
the beginnings of diseases that the student should see. There are 
however several points to be taken into consideration before accepting 
this as a serious criticism, the main one being that there is no con- 
ceivable method whereby the beginnings of disease can be centralised 
for teaching purposes and that no matter what system is adopted the 
student will have to go into the field to see such cases. Again it is 
general experience that students learn best by first being shown the 
obvious, that is the end result, and from this tracing the condition 
to its inception. Another very important point is that animals 
sent to a knackery have little value and could be handled and 
treated in a way which animals likely to recover, e.g., those in a 
hospital, could not. This is of very great value since students could 
become efficient in many techniques on the live animal without 
causing serious harm or invoking the displeasure of the owners. 
Although knackery material would prove of most value to the clinical 
teachers, it would also be available to and readily utilisable by other 
departments. We ought as a profession to strive by every means in 
our power to ensure that the teaching institutions of the future 
receive an adequate amount of teaching material and unless a more 
satisfactory arrangement can be suggested they should be founded 
on a knackery with a hospital, farm and practice as necessary adjuncts. 


THE EXAMINATION IN VETERINARY EDUCATION 

The preparation of students for external examination is con- 
demned by. most educationalists because the examinations inevitab 
tend to dominate the teaching instead of being a servant to it. Suc 
a domination is to be avoided since it has the effect of sterilising 
initiative and channelling the teaching methods and material taught 
to the one end of getting students through a particular examination. 
It may be held that this need not be so in that the R.C.V.S. are 
sufficiently farsighted to allow teachers great latitude as long as the 
students reach a certain minimal standard. This may be so in 
theory but until a teacher can set examination questions to test what 
he has taught he will teach in such a way that the students can 
answer the external examiners’ questions. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at its inception clearly 
realised and used the dominating effect of examinations to raise the 
teaching and training from a very low standard to the present 
undeniably much higher one. ‘This was necessary because rival 
teaching colleges vied with one another to attract students, whose 
fees were the lifeblood of the colleges, by making it easier arid easier 
for the student to become a veterinary surgeon. This inevitably led 
not to a higher but to a lower standard. By their actions the R.C.V.S. 
put an end to this serious state of affairs and gave us our present 
status. 

It is clear that as long as there is a veterinary college dependent 
for survival on students’ fees, as were the earlier colleges, there will 
be no spontaneous effort on the part of such a college to raise the 
teaching standards. However, if each college was given financial 
independence and the number of entrants was limited, the college 
would have nothing to gain and everything to lose by maintaining 
a minimal standard. Under these circumstances the R.C.V.S. could 
safely grant a great degree of autonomy to the individual colleges in 
educational matters. In this way it would be possible for the colleges 
to set examinations to test the students on the teaching of the college 
at appropriate times in the individual curricula and it is to be hoped 
that in the future teachers and examiners will evolve much better 
methods of testing the students’ ability than the present system 
which tests only his factual knowledge and neglects his critical, 
deductive and constructive faculties. e R.C.V.S. could leave the 
main responsibility for examining to the internal examiners with an 
external examiner appointed from an R.C.V.S. panel as a safeguard. 
These last suggestions do not take into consideration the possibility 
that universities may become responsible for veterinary education 
in which case the individual “intra mural” schools would be 


financially independent, would have limited entry and would be 
under the authority of a university jealous of the standard of educa- 
tion of its graduates. 


Tue CuRRICULUM 


The main reasons for a drastic pruning of the overburdened curri- 
culum have been given and the general principle to be applied in 
effecting this has been suggested. 

It may be said that the solution then is simple—prune the curti- 
culum on the broad general lines suggested. Difficulties however 
become immediately apparent. At the present time veterinary 
teachers are almost unanimous in that their respective subjects 
receive a bare minimum of time and in this connection it is interesting 
to trace what has happened in medical education under similar 
circumstances. For more than 25 years, the medical profession has 
been aware of the necessity for drastic pruning. Many individuals 
and many specially elected committees of teachers emphasised and 
re-emiphasised the necessity for this pruning and yet the curriculum 
has grown to such an extent that immediately pre-war the course 
was to have been extended to six years. It would appear that the 
various specialists will not, even although agreeing in principle, take 
individual action. On the contrary, not only do those sectional 


’ interests already participating in the students’ training want more 


time, but the new specialties coming into prominence demand their 
pam This kind of perpetual expansion must cease because it is 
student who suffers and he has already more than reached break- 
ing point as is shown by the fact that just after the last war the av erage 
time for graduating at one university in medicine was seven and a 
half years. At the present time the veterinary profession is faced 
with a similar future ; more money is forthcoming for teaching and 
research ; more facts will be brought to light ; and unless action is 
taken, we will continue on a disastrous journey already well started. 
At the present time we suffer to some extent because, although on 
the whole our subjects are underdeveloped and have an inadequate 
scientific basis, most of them can justly be accused of being out of 
all proportion to the needs of a general practitioner and this danger 
is the more magnified by our too-prevalent adoption of ideas and 
conceptions from human medicine. To draw up a curriculum best 
suited to the object in view is not easy, but because of its importance, 
it might be made a condition to be effected before we may enter 
universities and receive further Government subsidy. 

There is another well-recognised failing in veterinary and analogous 
curricula and that is the ever-increasing tendency for subjects to be 
shut up in watertight compartments ; few departments know, or 
care, what is taught in the others and as a result the course is dis- 
jointed. Each subject is memorised without interest and few, or 
none, are understood or applied to subsequent subjects. The 
curriculum would undoubtedly have to be recast if this failing is 
to be overcome. The details of this would naturally vary from school 
to school, but several basic suggestions can be made. It*Wwould be 
very valuable if instruction in each subject was continuous from its 
inception to the end of the course and to this end is it too much to 
ask that every member of the college staff hold special appointments 
in the clinical department ? Many advantages would follow from 
such a course. All teachers, by being in direct contact with general 
practice, would be better able to choose what should and what should 
not be taught; further, they could illustrate to the students the 
practical application of their own subject on living animals. Other 
important advantages would be that even if each member of the staff 
could afford only a short time a day, the number of clinical instructors 
would be very much increased and there would be much greater 
interchange of ideas to the advantage of staff and students alike. 
In this way, anatomical, physiological, pathological and other forms 
of instruction would be continuous from the beginning of the course. 
Such an increase in clinical instructors would also make it possible 
to introduce students to the clinic before the end of their first year 
and this would help to stimulate interest, maintain continuity and 
ensure mixing of the students of various years. 

Another alteration in the curriculum which could be adopted with 
good results is that during the first three years or up until the time 
the student sits Animal Husbandry II, he be required on all his 
vacations to live on and participate in the work of a variety of farms. 
The importance of his knowing animals in health and farming prac- 
tices cannot be over-emphasised. 

By pruning the course as suggested and by requiring certain 
subjects to be taken at school, e.g., Chemistry, Physics and Biology, 
it should be possible to shorten the college course to four years, after 
which every student could be required to undertake not less than 
nine months’ continuous clinical instruction under a_ suitable 
veterinary surgeon or surgeons, before being registered by the 
R.C.V.S. This suggestion is made because ultimately a student 
must “ see practice” to gain experience of the common diseases at 
all stages and to become reasonably well grounded in general practice 
so that he will be capable of taking an assistantship on being registered 
without being a liability to the practitioner for a longer or shorter 
period. Such a period in general practice would also be of great 
advantage to those who wished to specialise ; at present, many of 
those whose duty it is to train general practitioners have never been 
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that “ It may even be necessary to turn to some Geddes or Inchcape 
of science, that he may run amuck with some shining axe among 
those articles of belief and hoary rites and too fashionable cures which 
trip our feet like a thick undergrowth of weeds.”” (C. M. Wilson?.) 


‘TEACHERS AND ‘TEACHING METHODS 


“ Upon individual teachers I make no reflections, many are admir- 
able. I say only that almost none of them has been taught to teach.” 
(Sir T. Clifford Allbutt.) 

At the beginning of this paper present-day education was accused 
of failing to interest the student and to “train and test habits of 
thought.”” This naturally is an indictment of the individual teacher. 

That we are much to blame cannot be denied. We still use mono- 
logue lectures too frequently, intending the student to take them 
down verbatim, as the main means of educating and training. This 
was the method adopted by almost the first teachers when there were 
no textbooks of any sort and under these circumstances the only 
possible way that the student could take with him works of reference 
was to write these lectures down. With the great wealth of books 
available at present, we should surely have progressed beyond this. 
Dictated lectures are soul destroying to the better student and a 
boon to the lazy and less gifted students, enabling them to memorise 
a selected mass of facts without having to read more widely and use 
their critical faculties. It is precisely these less gifted students who 
need the most careful and diligent attention of the teachers, whose 
most important duty, by reason of their greater experience and 
training, should be to interest the student and to guide and exercise 
his mind in proper scientific methods of thought and action. This 
is difficult or impossible in the vast majority of subjects as at present 
taught. There are few who would deny that the principle underlying 
the teaching of clinical subjects is very good ; briefly stated, it is 
that as much of the teaching as possible should be by demonstration 
on the living subject. This could be carried still further if systematic 
lectures, consisting of the essentials necessary for future understand- 
ing, Were cut to a minimum and compressed into the first few weeks 
of the student’s clinical work, and even these in many instances might 
take the form of lecture demonstrations on living subjects. Why 
cannot this principle be applied to the teaching of all subjects? It 
would, if properly done, stimulate interest, in itself a most important 
thing ; it would cut out much of the tedium to both staff and students 
and would ensure a greater personal contact between teachers and 
taught. The main difficulties are in altering present teaching methods 
and the trouble of providing material. 
material has been considered and could probably be met. This 
leaves -the, more delicate and difficult problem of altering present 
methods. The obstacles would undoubtedly be greatest in the pre- 
liminary teaching of those basic subjects furthest removed from 
clinical work, but the importance of driving home principles and 
their applications is so great, that we must not take “ impossible ” 
for an answer. In many cases, the greatest difficulty will be in getting 
the individual teacher to give up a method of teaching with which 
he is familiar and into which he has put a great deal of work, for one 
quite new and requiring for its initiation much thought and energy. 
As clinical subjects are approached the difficulties become less and 
in general it may be said that teachers in these subjects would rather 
teach on the lines mentioned. Certain suggestions can be made 
which, if followed, would make the transition more easy. 

From the time they enter the college, students should be taught 
to accept it as the natural thing to discuss and criticise the subject 
they are studying in the presence of a teacher, whose main job should 
be to assist the students to educate themselves, by at all times exhibit- 
ing and insisting on proper scientific methods of dealing with all 
the points which arise. It is most discouraging, at the present time, 
to try and draw students out to express their opinion, to try and get 
them to apply the facts and theories they have been taught to the 
problem in hand. Such attempts are viewed with the greatest 
suspicion and are not recognised or appreciated as an attempt to help 
them to think for themselves. If we spent more. time on the really 
important basic facts and theories, and made sure that students knew, 
understood, and could apply them and that they could, within their 
individual limits, think and express themselves clearly and logically, 
we would produce graduates who would compare very favourably 
with any others. ; 

In conclusion, it is only fair to say that much of what has been put 
forward above is common knowledge and belief. There are many 
of our profession who realise that it is upon education and ultimately 
upon individual teachers that the future of the profession as a scientific 
body depends and consequently that teaching should receive the 
necessary financial and material aid so that it will attract our best 
gtaduates. If what has been written helps to stimulate thought and 
discussion a useful purpose will have been served. 
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Six-Day Chick Disease 
By 
R. H. ‘COMMON, p.sc., PH.D., 
W. R. KERR, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., B.SC., 
AND 
H. G. LAMONT, p.sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


In a letter which appeared in a recent issue, Asplin, Dobson, 
Gordon and Blaxland (1944) describe some observations on the con- 
dition in young chicks known as “ six-day disease.’”” We think that 
the condition described by them and by Temperton and Bythell 
(1944) are very similar to, and probably identical with, a condition 
observed by ourselves and others from time to time in Northern 
Ireland since about 1929, and which we named “ six-day disease ” 
for want of any better designation and on account of the fact that 
losses began about the sixth day and continued for approximately 


six days thereafter. 


As a result of several serious cases of losses from this condition 
occurring in 1931-32 we attempted to transmit the condition experi- 
mentally (feeding, inoculation and contact experiments) during the 
spring of 1932, but with uniformly negative results. We obtained 
eggs from a poultry farm where mortality from this cause had exceeded 
40 per cent. and hatched them in the laboratory ; hatching results 
were normal and mortality did not exceed 3 per cent. Chicks hatched 
on this farm were brought to the laboratory and reared successfully _ 
despite the fact that the remainder of the hatch on the farm developed 
the condition and died. Very often no striking abnormality was 
observed at post-mortem examination, and the chicks not infrequently 
appeared properly nourished. A well-filled gall bladder was a fairly 
constant finding, and in some outbreaks a catarrhal discharge, which 
appeared readily on applying pressure to the nostrils, was present 
in the nasal sinuses. In 1935 one serious outbreak was apparently 
checked by feeding “ chick grain ’’ from the time of hatching, but 
this measure appeared ineffective on other farms. Survivors from 
these outbreaks invariably reared satisfactorily and produced good 
thriving chicks and, as will be seen below, this is a significant point. 
The history in all cases was the same, mortality setting in towards 
the end of the fifth or on the sixth day, gradually increasing until the 
ninth or tenth day and sufbsequently “ tailing off” to cease about 
the twelfth day. The late Professor Craig had noted a similar con- 
dition (personal communication). 

One of us referred to the condition under the name of “ six-day 
disease ’’ at a meeting held at Weybridge in August, 1938, but no 
one present appeared to have encountered the condition. 

Investigation of these outbreaks was hampered by their sporadic 
nature and by failures to reproduce the condition in the laboratory. 
However, since the spring of 1942 we have sporadically experienced 
severe mortality from ‘“‘ six-day disease’ at the Poultry Research 
Institute, Hillsborough, where it has occurred in association with a 
fairly wide range of experimental rations ; e.g., with rations to all 
appearances satisfactory and containing dried milk or dried liver 
meal or fish meal and up to 60 per cent. finely ground oats or 52 per 
cent. yellow maize meal as well as with relatively inferior rations. 
Again, the condition. might develop in one series of groups and yet 
not in a subsequent series using precisely similarly compounded 
rations. 

All our observations were made incidentally in the course of 
nutritional experiments and were such as to afford grounds for our 
belief that the condition is not primarily determined by a deficiency 
of either vitamin A (axerophthol), vitamjn B (aneurin), vitamin B, 
(riboflavin), vitamin B, (pyridoxin) or vitamin D, (as cod-liver oil). 
The similarity of some of the symptoms to those found in chicks 
reared on diets of high lard content and designed to produce avitamin- 
osis E can scarcely have escaped the notice of other observers. 
However, we are inclined to dissociate the condition from avitaminosis 
E, partly because of the period of incidence and partly because we 
have observed severe avitaminosis E (nutritional encephalomalacia) 
in certain groups and not in others in the same feeding trial, despite 
the fact that all groups in the trial had evinced severe mortality from 
“ six-day disease ’’ at an earlier stage and before symptoms of avita- 
minosis E were evident in any group. 

The circumstances outlined above led us to suspect that environ- 
mental conditions might play a significant part in determining the 
incidence of the ‘‘ disease.” Accordingly, in certain nutritional 
experiments carried out in’ 1943-44, and where “ six-day disease ” 
was envisaged as a possible contingency, we conducted parallel 
small-scale laboratory experiments using precisely the same rations 
and chicks from the same hatching in both “ field ”’ trials and labora- 
tory trials. The sole differences between the parallel “ field’ and 
laboratory trials, therefore, were those associated with environmental 
conditions ; the “ field ” groups were reared in brooder houses under 
ordinary oil-heated hovers, whereas the laboratory groups were 
reared in electrically heated ‘‘ Putnam ” type brooders under equable 
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laboratory conditions. Some of the rations were known to be dis- 
tinctly poor for young chicks, containing up to 60 per cent. of dried 
potato meal (Buell process). In three such series of parallel experi- 
ments heavy mortality was experienced from “ six-day disease ” in 
he field experiments, whereas out of a total of 360 birds reared under 
laboratory conditions there were only three deaths during the first 
a of which one could have been ascribed to “ six-day 
isease 

We are, therefore, inclined to agree with Asplin et alia that “ the 
effect of brooding temperature in ‘ six-day disease’ may be important,” 
although we might point out that simple temperature records are 
not of themselves adequate to assess the micro-climate of the environ- 
ment. Katathermometer readings in addition to temperature records 
(as used in studying clothing requirements of air-crews, etc.) would 
be more appropriate as affording a measure of the cooling power of 
the environment. 

Our personal observations thus led us to regard the following 
considerations as reasonably securely established :— 

1. Similar rations may or may not be associated with “ six-day 
disease "’ in parallel experiments carried out at different times but 
using the same breeding stock and conditions of housing, and under 
the same general management. 

2. Presentation of precisely the same food mixtures to chicks 
may be associated with severe incidence of “‘ six-day disease ’’ under 
intensive “field ’’ conditions and yet be perfectly satisfactory from 
this standpoint under more equable laboratory conditions, using 


. chicks from the same hatching in each case. 


3. It is improbable that a toxicity of oil cake meals engendered 
by solvent extraction is the prime reason for the occurrence of “ six- 
day disease,’”’ as was suggested by Whalley Taylor (1944). We have 
experienced a severe incidence of the “ disease” in several groups 
which did not receive extracted oil cake meals. The evidence pre- 
sented by Temperton and Bythell which points in the same direction 
does not invalidate the opinion, with which we are in full agreement, 
that extracted palm kernel cake meal is an unsuitable ingredient of 
rations for young chicks. 

In addition our pathological and bacteriological work has inclined 
us to doubt whether the condition is a specific disease. 

These tentative considerations are amenable to explanation by the 
theory advariced by Temperton and Bythe]l, to wit, that the condition 
is an expression of a deficiency of metabolisable energy. Such a 
deficiency might be :— 


(a) Due .to low digestibility of the ration, and particularly of its _ 


carbohydrate, by the very young chick. 

(b) Due to insufficient food intake determined by unpalatability 
or some defect of the environment. 

(c) A relative deficiency in the sense that a ration providing suffi- 
cient available energy to the young chick under specially favourable 
brooding conditions might become critical for the incidence of the 
condition under less favourable conditions. 

Watkins (1944) considers that almost any readily digestible food 
added to chick meals associated with the condition is calculated to 
effect some degree of control of the condition ; this view would seem 
really to be a modification of the views of Temperton and Bythell, 
and to imply that the common factor in outbreaks of the condition 
is a deficiency of available energy complicated by enteritis due to 
fibrous ingredients of the diet. McGaughey (1944) presents observa- 
tions suggesting that some of the symptoms observed may be second- 
ary in the sense that they may be indirect consequences of a di¢tetic 
error, a view which accords with our suspicion that these cases of 
severe mortality between the sixth and twelfth days may be traced 
to different precipitatory factors in different instances, but all tracing 
back to energy metabolism. 

However, the most important positive evidence thus far adduced 
in the matter would appear to be the large measure of control of the 
condition secured by Temperton and Bythell by the use of glucose, 
whose effects they ascribe to an increased intake of available energy, 
and which McGaughey implies may also be concerned in establishing 
healthy functioning of the intestinal tract. 

Our present views on “ six-day disease’ are that it is related to 
the very steep increase in the heat elimination per gramme live weight 
which takes place from hatching up to a maximum post-embryonic 
value at about 14 days, followed by a smooth falling off towards the 
adult value. Whilst we are thus in substantial agreement with the 
views of Temperton and Bythell and of Asplin et alia, we would 
direct special attention to the work of the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry on the energy metabolism of the domestic fowl, which is 
summarised by Barott and Pringle (1939). During the first fortnight 
the source of energy provided by lipid and protein in the yolk sac 
is evidently sufficient to meet the requirements of the steeply increas- 
ing heat elimination, a point brought out by McGaughey’s observa- 
tions on the mortality of chicks receiving water only. From about 
six days until about 14 days, when the maximum heat elimination 
per gramme live weight is passed, the chick is clearly in a specially 
critical phase as regards its energy metabolism ; it is quite possibly 


still in a critical phase regarding the development of thermo- 
regulation ; it is passing from dependence on yolk lipid and protein 
to dependence, for the most part, on ingested carbohydrate material 
for its major source of energy (incidentally the specific dynamic 
effect of the highly digestible yolk proteins may well be of significance 
in maintaining heat elimination in the early stages); and its food 
consumption is also normally increasing steeply. It seems clear that 
any factor tending to interfere with energy metabolism during the 
first twelve days, such as poor digestibility of the diet by very young 
chicks, over-loading of the gut with harsh fibrous materials (Watkins) 
an absolute deficiency of available energy (Temperton and Bythell), 
environmental conditions calculated by reason of cooling effects to 


. produce a relative deficiency of available energy, or factors operating 


to delay unduly the establishment of normal intestinal function, may 
serve to precipitate the condition. We have, for example, secured a 
closely similar condition on the seventh day by simple food limitation 
during the first six days and any delay in securing a steep rise in daily 
food consumption during the first six days is relatively serious on 
account of the steep increase of daily consumption over the first 
week. We do not believe, therefore, that deficiency of accessory food 
substances is responsible for the condition in an appreciable number 
of cases, or indeed that a single precipitating factor is likely to be 
immediately responsible for the condition in every case 

Notwithstanding the excellent work of the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry on energy metabolism the whole matter directs attention 
forcibly to the comparative meagreness of our precise information 
on the physiology of the chick during the critical first fortnight. 

The problem, according to our view, is essentially physiological 
rather than pathological or purely nutritional, and pending further 
confirmation, those who believe themselves threatened by an outbreak 
might best be advised to adopt the measures advocated by Temperton 
and Bythell, 7.e., feeding of highly digestible food during the critical 
period, which we estimate to lie within the first six to twelve days, 
as well as checking up on brooding conditions with extreme care 
during the first fortnight. 

As regards clinical observations, we - have little to add to the 
extensive descriptions already given and which may include inter- 
current affections, beyond the fact that on opening chicks which 
were cold and apparently dead although not yet in rigor when removed 
from the pens, we have not infrequently noticed that the heart was 
still contracting slowly at long intervals, an observation which we 
have made as long as two hours after removal from the pen. 
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THE FREEZING POINT TEST OF MILK 


A sub-committee of the Scientific Advisory Committee for the 
Department of Health for Scotland has reported on the reliability 
and limitations of the freezing point (Hortvet) test of milk (Stationery 
Office, 4d. net). The sub-committee consider that on theoretical 
and practical grounds this test provides the most constant results of 
all the physical tests and is capable conclusively of furnishing 
evidence of the presence or absence of added water. 

It is justifiable, they state, to fix the minimum freezing point 
depression at 0-530° C. and to accept any figure appreciably less as 
definite evidence of added water, with an “appeal to cow ” con- 
cession. Where the acidity substantially exceeds 0-18 per cent. 
(expressed as lactic acid) a reliable indication of the original freezing 
point depression can be obtained by application to an appropriate 
formula. They suggest that the test be given legal recognition. Dr. 
J. F. Tocher, ph.c., F.R.1.c., who was a member of the sub-committee, 
signed the report on the "understanding that its recommendations 
would be.regarded as an interim measure. His views regarding the 
ultimate need for a fundamental revision of the laws relating to milk 
adulteration are contained on a separate memorandum which has 
been submitted to the Scientific Advisory Committee.—Pharm. 7. 

* * * * * 
At the conference of the National Farmers’ Union held on January 


24th and 25th, a resolution was moved urging prohibition of the 
importation of all cattle failing to pass the tuberculin test. In moving, 


Mr. Weekes (Monmouthshire) said that if some far-seeing Govern- _ 


ment had done this the position of the dairy herds would have been 
very much better, and they would have heard less of the ene of 
pasteurisation. 

The resolution was lost by 139 votes to 124. 
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A Bacteriological Examination of Bacon Brine 
ALFRED GINSBERG, b.v.M., PH.D. (EDIN.), 


FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY AND MEAT 
INSPECTION, Royat (Dick) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


INTRODUCTION 


Salt or brine has been used as a preservative for meat since the 
earliest times ; investigations concerning its germicidal action are, 
however, few in number. This might be due to the fact that experi- 
ence gained during the preservation process has adequately proved 
that in the concentrations used (approx. 20 to 25 per cent.) many 
organisms will survive for long periods and some even multiply. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


A bacteriological examination was made of various samples of 
brint at two bacon plants. The precautions usually observed when 
collecting samples were obeyed and material was incubated anaerobic- 
ally as well as aerobically, and at 22°C. and 37°C. The results are 
given in Table I ; they show that only the unused brine in a closed 


* tank was sterile. 


Unused brine in an open vat soon becomes heavily 
contaminated with various organisms, but the number did not tend 
to increase when curing freshly killed pork. In brine used for curing 
frozen pork the bacterial a was, however, much higher. 


The contamination of bacon brine, especially when uncleanly 
methods are used, may lead to deterioration of the bacon on storage. 
Pathogenic bacteria present in the meat may also survive the 
pickling process and this further emphasises the necessity for having 
all stages of meat production and processing under adequate veterin- 
ary supervision. 
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TaBLe | 


‘TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE BACTERIAL CONTENT OF FRESHLY PREPARED BACON-BRINE (24 TO 26 PER CENT. SALT) OUT OF CLOSED AND OPEN 
CONTAINERS AND ALSO WITH BRINE USED FOR CURING OF IMPORTED AND HOME-PRODUCED PORK 


H of Age of Storage Brines Bacterial Count of Tested é 
ested Tested Place of Employed Brines at a Temperature of Organisms Identified 
Brines Brines ‘Tested for ° 
Brines 37° C. 22° C. 
71 2 days Closed tank Unused 
68 , a Open curing vat o- 236,000 2,364,000 Streptococci, staphylococci, aerobic spore-bearing bacilli, coliform organisms 
6-2 2 weeks = - Curing frozen 3,680,000 9,048,000 Streptococci, staphylococci, B. acidophilus, aerobic spore-bearing bacilli, 
. pork coliform organisms, Proteus vulgaris 
6-0 ” 5,396,000 9,740,000 Streptococci, staphylococci, aerobic spore-bearing bacilli, coliform organisms 
69 2 » » Curing freshly 29,400 74,100 Staphylococci, aerobic spore-bearing bacilli, coliform organisms 
slaught. pork 
54 14 years * * * » 752,000 Staphylococci, aerobic spore-bearing bacilli, B. acidophilus, coliform organ- 


1,180,000 


isms, clostridium 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Suspected Entero-toxaemia in Cattle* 


P. L. SHANKS, 
VETERINARY INVESTIGATION OFFICER, LEEDS 


This case report is of an investigation into the cause of illness of 
twelve cows, one bull, one young bull calf and one stirk on a dairy 
farm near Leeds. 

The first animal fell ill on February 14th, showing evidence of 
digestive trouble for which the owner gave a dose of linseed oil. 
Severe dysentery followed next day and the owner gave a colic 
drench. Mr. Crawford was called in on the 18th. On the 20th the 
cow began to calve, about a fortnight prematurely, and had to have 
veterinary assistance. ‘Fhe calf had the appearance of having been 
dead for two to three days. Prolapse of the uterus followed and was 
replaced, but the animal died next day, 2st. 

On that day the 2nd case developed, again with evidence of digestive 
disorder followed by severe dysentery in two days. Since no obvious 
cause for the condition was apparent, measures to relieve the obvious 
pain and straining were applied, without material effect. The tem- 
perature rose to. 105-5. This cow calved a living calf on the 26th 
and died on the 28th. The calf (Case 3) suckled its dam on the 27th. 
On the 28th it also developed dysentery and was destroyed at the 
Agricultural Department, Leeds University, the following day. 

The 4th case developed similar symptoms on the 24th and showed 
a temperature of 107°. On the 27th dysentery was severe. This 
animal aborted a dead calf on the 29th, a few days prematurely. She 
was sent to the slaughter-house and destroyed, but was totally 
condemned. 

The 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th cases also developed on the 24th. 
All showed the same symptoms with varying degrees of severity. 

Case 5, on the 28th, aborted a living calf which was sold. Foilow- 
ing removal of the afterbirth on March 4th she gradually improved. 
Dysentery was not peracute. 

Cases 6 and 8 were mild and showed only slight dysentery with 
signs of recovery after two days. s 


* Presented to the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., 
October 27th, 1944. 


at Leeds, 


Case 7 showed severe dysentery for three days with a maximum 
temperature of 105°. She continued to take flour gruel readily and 
by the 14th day of illness the dysentery ceased and she made a slow 
recovery. 

Case 9 had severe dysentery with a temperature of 105°, but made 
a more rapid recovery without coming back to milk production. 

Case 10 fell ill on the 26th. Symptoms of abdominal pain were 
followed in two days by dysentery. The temperature in this case 
never rose above 103-5°. She was slaughtered and salvaged and on 
examination was also found to be affected with traumatic pericarditis. 

Case 11 developed on the 27th. Symptoms were similar, with 
severe dysentery and a maximum temperature of 104 5°. She died 
on March 4th after nine days’ illness. 

Cases 12 and 13 also developed on the 27th. There was no dysentery 
but very severe diarrhoea. On the first day of illness the temperatures 
were 106° and 107° respectively. Both cows went off milking and 
did not return to milk. 

Case 14 was a young bull which became ill on March 3rd with a 
temperature of 106-2°. On the 6th it had very severe dysentery and 
was losing flesh rapidly. On the 8th, prior to the injection of 50 c.c. 
pulpy kidney serum, its temperature was subnormal. The straining 
ceased two hours after the injection and the animal began to feed and 
by morning next day was apparently norma!, except that it was in 
very poor condition. 

Case 15 was a stirk running in a fold yard, with a number of other 
stirks. It showed signs of dysentery for one day only and then made 
a complete recovery without any treatment being given. 

GENERAL History.—The animals first affected were dry cows in 
a separate byre from the milking cows. They were fed on hay, 
mangolds, and meal. The dysentery developed a few days after the 
feeding of mangolds had commenced and in view of the fact that 
mangolds have been reported to have caused intestinal disturbance 
it was decided to cut out their feeding completely. Cases continued 
to occur in spite of the change. Various other changes were made 
in feeding in order to eliminate ail possibilities of the feeding being 
at fault. The water supply was examined with negative results. 
The fact that the milking cows were having the same food as the dry 
cows, only in different proportions, was inclined to rule out feeding 
asa possible cause. The possibility of the condition-being infectious 
was brought home when, on the 24th, three milking cows, Nos. 6, 
8 and 9, developed dysentery. Later, Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 13 
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developed in the milking byre. During that period the stirk showed 
illness for one day. Finally, on March 3rd the young bull which 
had been in an isolation box became ill. 

Post-MORTEM EXAMINATION.—Examination was made on four 
animals—three cows and one calf. ° 

The first cow (No. 4) examined post mortem was sent into Leeds 
alive for salvage. She showed severe inflammation of the large 
intestine, in parts very severe, and in the severely inflamed parts 
were masses of clotted blood. The areas of severe inflammation 
extended a foot or more in several portions of the large intestine. 
Petechial haemorrhages were numerous in the remainder of the large 
intestine. The stomach and small intestines were normal. Large 
areas of haemorrhage were present on the heart. There was no 
evidence of other lesions. 

No. 4’s calf was killed and on examination post mortem showed 
the lesions confined to the large intestines. Again there were areas 
of acute inflammation with clotted blood in the area and evidence 
of blood in the remainder of the lower intestine. 

The: next case to be examined was No. 10 which was sent in for 
salvage. The inflammation of the large intestine was mild in this 
case and there were only traces of bl present. She appeared to 
have recovered from the dysentery, but was dying from traumatic 
pericarditis. 

Case No. 11, the fourth animal to be examined, died. Again the 
— lesions were severe and haemorrhages were present on the 

eart 

LABORATORY EXAMINATIONS.—Routine cultural examinations were 
made from the liver, spleen and heart blood of all four animals 
examined post mortem, with negative results. Smears made from the 
manure and from scrapings taken from the severely inflamed bowel 
also failed to reveal anything abnormal. Cultural examinations were 
made from the inflamed bowel-wall but it was found impossible to 
interpret the results. 

After cases began to occur in the milking byre it was decided that 
the disease must be some form of intestinal infection. Tests on mice 
were therefore carried out on bowel filtrates of No. 11 case. Filtrate 
from duodenum, ileum and large intestine was injected intravenously 
in doses of 0-3 c.c. into groups of two mice. Those mice receiving 
material from the small intestine survived. The two receiving filtrate 
from the large intestine died within one minute. Mice were then 
injected with 0-2 c.c. and 0-1 c.c. with similar results. The filtrate 
was then diluted with equal quantities of Group B, C and D Welchii 
serum and allowed to stand for 20 minutes and then tested on pairs 
of mice. The two mice injected with 0-2 c.c. filtrate containing C 
serum died within one minute. Those receiving a similar dose 
containing B serum died within 20 minutes while those receiving the 
dose containing D serum survived. 

On the following day similar tests were repeated using both direct 
bowel filtrate and neutralised filtrate and identical results were 
obtained. 

In view of that finding Mr. Crawford was advised to dose the 
bull, Case 14, with up to 100 c.c. pulpy kidney serum. 50 c.c. were 
injected on the evening of March 8th and the owner reported that 
straining had ceased within two hours. Next day the animal was 
feeding, its manure was no longer blood stained and except that it 
was in very poor condition it appeared normal. The bull went on 
to make a rapid and complete recovery. 

No further cases developed so that no further opportunity arose 
to confirm the value of the treatment. 

Sequel.—In order to have authoritative confirmation of the presence 
of Welchii Type D toxin in the filtrate from the large intestine the 
material which was found positive was sent to the Wellcome Physio- 
logical Research Laboratories for examination. 

Confirmation was not obtained, the report stating that no evidence 
of toxin was found in the material. It is thus still doubtful if Welchii 
Type D can cause an entero-toxaemia in adult cattle although the 
investigation recorded does appear to demonstrate that it can exist. 

Discussion 

Mr. Tweep recalled a similar case which occurred in a herd of dairy cows. 
Diarrhoea was followed by death but no definite laboratory diagnosis was made. 
B. coli were isolated. 

Mr. Scorr said that it was not uncommon to find haemolysed blood in the 
intestines on post-mortem examination of animals which had died suddenly, death 
having been too quick for the animal to show dysentery. At one time these “deaths 
were thought ty = due to the alkaloid cotton seed ; however, as no cotton s 
was now available these deaths might be due to B. welchii (Type D). 

Mr. POWLEY stated that 2 te yy oe had been involved in cases of dysentery in 
man. = taking blood from these cases of dlerchoes and examining for 


WEEKLY WIsDOM 


“ When it was first said that the sun stood still and the world turned 
round, the common sense of mankind declared the doctrine false; but 
the old saying of Vox populi, vox Dei, as every philosopher knows, 
— be trusted in science.”’—-Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species, 

59, 


ABSTRACTS 


[Studies on Johnin: V—Producing and Standardising a Johnin 
Product. JoHNson, H. W. (1944,) Amer. J. vet. Re. 5. 320.] 


A simply prepared solid medium consisting of Dorset and Henley’s 
synthetic medium with the addition of 2 per cent. agar and 10 per 
cent. bovine lymph glands proved very satisfactory for maintaining 
laboratory cultures of M. paratuberculosis, supporting a rapid and 
marked growth and holding moisture well even when kept.in the 
incubator for ten months. If cultures were transferred directly from 
this solid medium to Dorset and Henley’s synthetic liquid medium, 
a johnin of poor potency was produced: a preliminary series of 
‘transfers on suitable modifications of this medium, however, seemed 
to “ invigorate ”’ the seed cultures so that they could produce johnin 
of good strength when subsequently grown on the unmodified 
medium. It was found that the culture flasks that produced the most 
potent johnin were those in which the lag phase of growth, was 
short, and the maximum growth was produced in five or six weeks. 
The reaction of the medium usually became more acid at first, but 
then rapidly became alkaline if the johnin produced proved to be 
of satisfactory strength when tested on sensitised chickens or sensi- 
tised cattle. . 


[Effects of Experimental Nodular Worm (Oesophagostomum colum- 
bianum) Infection in Sheep. Sartes, M. P. (1944.) 
Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 875. 19 pp. 
(September.)] 


Sarles has carried out experiments with 16 lambs at the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville Research Centre, Beltsville’ 
Md., to determine the effect of varying degrees of nodular worm 
infection on the parasitological findings in the animals, their live 
weights, gross pathology, appearance of. the wool and weights of 
pelts, and carcase yields. Two rams and two ewe lambs were used 
in each of four groups, of which one was a control group of uninfected 
animals. The lambs were of mixed breed, fed an adequate ration of 
hay and grain, and approximately eight months old when first 
infected. The three experimental groups were daily given 10, 100 
and 1,000 Oesophagostomum columbianum larvae per lamb respectively 
over 28 days. The data obtained showed that the establishment and 
persistence of adult nodular worm infection in the animals’ intestines 
became increasingly less as the number of larvae fed increased. ‘The 
daily feeding of larvae produced marked symptoms and pathological 
changes, the severity of which was assessed by the number of larvae 
fed and the directly related mumber of nodules in the intestina! walls 
rather than by the number of adult worms in the gut lumen. Symp- 
toms included loss of weight, decreased rate of gain in weight, slight 
rise in rectal temperature, inactivity and, unresponsiveness, loss of 
appetite, weakness, emaciation, stunting, diarrhoea, and anaemia. 
The pathological changes, which were mainly intestinal apart from 
depletion of fat reserves and general emaciation, included involve- 
ment of all parts of the small and large intestines, the number of 
nodules in their walls being directly related to the number of larvae 
given. There were nodular constrictions, thickenings, and adhesions 
in the terminal ileum, caecum, colon, and rectum while extra- 
intestinal nodules occurred in the liver, omentum, and greatly enlarged 
mesenteric lymph nodes. In addition, there were local lesions as 
small, deep | 20. aelior cal and as small ulcerations in the reddened 
and thickened mucosa of the dilated first coil of the small colon, 
where the adult worms occurred in greatest'numbers. The infection 
not only reduced the weight of the live sheep, but also the weights 
of the pelts and organs, the amount of lean and fat in the carcase, 
and the percentage of carcase yield, while it increased the degree of 
shrinkage of the carcase on storage, these effects being proportionate 
to the number of larvae given. Wool from the more heavily dosed 
sheep was short, dry, and showed breaks in the fibres. The debilitat- 
ing effects of nodular worm disease in sheep are considered as mainly 
due to interference with normal intestinal functions resulting from 
penetration of the larvae into the intestinal wall followed by nodular 
reaction. 

J. N. O. 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 


Mr. James Turner was elected president of the National Farmers’ 
Union at the meeting of the council. He is leading the delegation of 
farmers visiting New Zealand and Australia and will not take up 
office until the spring. At the age of 37 he is the youngest president 
the N.F.U. has chosen. Mr. J. N. McClean, Hampshire’s delegate 
on the council, was elected vice-president. He is 36, and has served 
as chairman of several of the headquarters committees. The retiring 
president, Mr. J. K. Knowles, has been appointed the union’s general 
secretary. 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Death of Capt. Donald Campbell, M.R.C.V.S. 
Principal of the Glasgow Veterinary College 


Donald Campbell, the beloved practitioner who, at the call of 
what he held to be his bounden duty to his Alma Mater, responded 
loyally to the invitation extended to him by the Governors to fill 
the breach created by the death, in May last, of Dr. Whitehouse, 
Principal of the Glasgow College, passed away on Thursday of last 
week at his home in Rutherglen. Thus have sadly been fulfilled, 
in tragically early days of his tenure, the worst fears of those who, 
knowing the heart weakness from which he suffered in recent years, 
felt misgiving lest the demands of his indomitable spirit should 
impose too heavy a physical strain. At 10 o’clock on that day, after 
an evening’s concentrated writing, Principal Campbell said thank- 
fully to his wife, ‘“That is done ; now we can sit back and rest awhile.” 
It was the peaceful end of all his labours. 

The second loss of a devoted Principal, “in harness,” within a 
few months, is a bitter experience upon which the profession will 
sympathise profoundly with the authorities of the Glasgow Veterinary 
College. As was so well said by Dr. Russell Greig when presenting 
him, in November last, with a gown and cap on behalf of the 
Governors, Donald Campbell possessed qualities of heart, mind and 
character that eminently fitted him for so responsible a post—a kindly 
man of reasoned, level judgment ; a man steel true and blade straight. 
Bereaved of such a life’s companion, may Mrs. Campbell be sustained 
by the knowledge that her husband held a very special place in the 
hearts of all who knew and loved him. To the two daughters, 
also deep sympathy is extended. 

We hope in an early issue to supplement with a biographical 
appreciation and personal tributes the account of Captain Campbell’s 
life and work given on the occasion of his acceptance of the Principal- 
ship of the Glasgow College. At the moment we would recall his 
able service for the N.V.M.A., culminating in his year of office as 
President (1937-38), his presidency of the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners (1936-37) by which his colleagues in the chosen field 
of his life’s work also delighted to honour him, and his R.C.V.S. 
Examinership in Medicine. His readiness to follow yet other avenues 
of willing service for his profession is exemplified—with a double 
measure of reflective regret—in the fact that he had been nominated 
for election to Council, R.C.V.5., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Colonel Brittlebank. 


. . 


Dter, Joseph B., 10, Station Road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Graduated London December 19th, 1889. Died January 13th, 1945 ; 
aged 77 years. 

Forsytu, Alexander Bayne, Church Street, Cannock, Staffs. 
Graduated N. Edinburgh April 23rd, 1883. Died January 18th, 
1945 ; aged 80 years. 

Garoiner, R. H., Clones, Co. Monaghan. Graduated July 21st, 
1922. Died November, 1944. 

Hynes, C. P., Lismore, Eire. Graduated May 22nd, 1901. Died 
November 30th, 1944. 

MacKenzie, ‘Alexander, 0.B.E., Captain, R.A.V.C. (T.F.) (retd.), 
115, South Street, St. Andrews, "Fife. Graduated Edinburgh May 
22nd, 1907. Died January 19th, 1945. 

Augustus John, pD.s.0., F.R.C.v.s., Brigadier, A.V.S. 
(retd.). Graduated E dinburgh May 23rd, 1898 ; Fellowship Decem- 
ber 8th, 1906. Died suddenly, at Colwyn Bay, January 19th, 1945 ; 
aged 68 years. 

[Further reference to both Mr. A. A. Forsyth, of Cannock, and 
Brigadier A. J. Williams, whose deaths we record above with deep 
regret will be made at an early date.] 


Captain ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 0.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


Captain MacKenzie had a practice at Kirkcaldy before the last 
war, and joined the Veterinary Corps. For his services during the 
war he was awarded the O.B.E. At the end of the war he went to 
New Zealand, where he held an appointment with the Department 
of Agriculture, at Auckland. Captain MacKenzie returned to St. 
Andrews about five years ago, and began a practice there. 


Mr. B. Drer, M.R.c.v.s. 


The death of Mr. Joseph Dier will be widely mourned in the 
South-East of England, where he was held in affectionate esteem by 
his fellow members of the profession. Mr. Dier was a very loyal 
member of the South-Eastern and Sussex Divisions, N.V.M.A., at 


REVIEW 


[Livestock Improvement in Relation to Heredity and Environment. 
By E. NICHOLS, M.SC., PH.D., F.R.S.E., Deputy Director, 
Imperial Bureau of ‘Animal. Breeding and Genetics, Edinburgh; 
formerly Hackett Professor of Agriculture, University of Western 
Australia... Edinburgh and London: Oliver & Boyd, Ltd., 1944 
pp. vii + 208; price 10s. 6d.] 


“Formal genetics does not always provide a satisfactory or con-. 


“venient approach to an understanding of the principles involved in 


questions of livestock improvement and selection. The breeder finds 
it too remote at many stages from practical applications and bearings ; 
for the agricultural and veterinary student it usually follows too 
detached a route. The approach made here represents an attempt 
to outline the principles and to indicate how the genetic and environ- 
mental concepts are interwoven in the idea of stock improvement.” 

he author, who, incidentally, is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
British Society of Animal Production (vide Editorial, Vet. Rec., 
December 9th, 1944. 56. 490), has the advantage that almost all 
the world’s literature on animal breeding and genetics passes through 
his hands. He has therefore been able to base his compact and 
modestly priced book upon many carefully chosen examples, to all 
of which the full reference, including title, is given. ‘The examples 
relate mainly to the horse, ox, sheep and Pig. ails the cat and 
rabbit, but surprisingly not the fur-bea e:. - drawn upon. Since 
such controversial statements as are inc ded are made by the original 
authors, and not by Nichols, there is little point in discussing them 
here, but veterinary readers will not be willing to accept some of the 
breed differences quoted without reading the evidence in full. This 
applies particularly to the question of disease resistance. The formal 
geneticist may still be dissatisfied with the free but incompletely 
defined use of the terms in-breeding and line-breeding but this 
point is irrelevant to the present review. 

The opening chapters are a little disappointing : the space allotted 
does not permit of a detailed description of the principles of genetics 
and he would be an intelligent reader who, without previous know- 
edge of the subject, could follow the more intricate details. The 
inclusion in Chapter III, ‘“‘ How Inheritance Works,” of elementary 
matter to be found in standard textbooks of biology is therefore 
unnecessary, for it serves neither as an adequate introduction to, nor. 
as a complete revision of basic principles necessary to the understand- 
ing of, the more advanced material which follows. The other adverse 
criticism which the reviewer has to offer is that the style is not easy 
to follow : by comparison Hagedoorn’s Animal Breeding (see Vet. 
Rec., October 28th, 1944. 56. 417), which admittedly does not give 
chapter and verse for many of its statements and which ‘contains 
much debatable material, reads almost as if it were a novel. 

In the later chapters, however, Nichols has provided a most 
valuable selection of data, which he has grouped as follows: (VI) 
“Gene and Character Frequency (VII) “ Environmental 
Aspects’; (VIII), (IX) and (x) Genetic Aspects: (1) Selection, 
(2) In-breeding, (3) Line-breeding”’; (XI) “ Out-breeding and 
Hybrid Vigour”; (XII) ‘ Mating Likes and Unlikes”; (XIII) 
3 Performance and Progeny Testing’; (XIV) “ Breed Construc- 
tion”; and (XV) “ Type and Environment.” The veterinary 
student who has read these chapters carefully will have abundant 
material with which to answer relevant questions in the Animal 
Husbandry, Part II, Examination, and it is probable that the book 
will be recommended as a standard work for this subject. Any 
veterinarian who is in any way interested in animal breeding will 
find the book of great help, and it should have a wide distribution 
among those in the Colonial Service «and among practitioners, 
especially in large-animal areas, who can find time to overcome 
some of the difficulties of style. - 


the meetings of which societies he was a valued contributor, from his 
wide experience, to the clinical discussions. 

Mr. Dier, who was 77 years of age, was a native of Danchill, where 
he followed his father in practice. He went to East Grinstead in 

1907 and was in partnership with Mr. F. Marks there for 33 years. 
He was in partnership with Mr. M. Adamson at the time of his death, 
which came suddenly, although his health had not been good for the 
last twelve months. He leaves a widow and one daughter, to whom : 
deep sympathy is extended. 

Mr. Dier was fond of sports, particularly shooting and fishing, 
and in his young days he rode a great deal, winning several amateur 
cups. He was 55 years in practice as a veterinary surgeon and he 
had many other interests. He was at one time a member of the 
East Grinstead Urban District Council and he was a local inspector 
for the old Board of Agriculture, first at Uckfield and then at East 
Grinstead. He was a member of the Sackville Lodge of Freemasons 
and had held provincial rank. Mr. Dier was a popular member and 
at one time chairman of the East Grinstead Club. 
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REPORT 


[The Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia; Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Seventeenth Annual Report 
for the Year ended June 30th, 1943.] 


It is again our privilege to review the Annual Report of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, although, in the brief space available, it is impossible to 
deal adequately with the record of so much valuable work performed 
during the year ended June 30th, 1943, under war-time conditions 
and great difficulties. 

As we pointed out in our previous review, this Council was estab- 
lished in 1926 by the reorganisation of the existing Institute of Science 
and Industry, and its powers and functions now include the initiation 
and carrying out of research in connection with, or for the promotion 
of, primary and secondary industries; the training of research 
workers ; the making of grants in aid of pure research ; the testing 
and standardisation of scientific apparatus and instruments ;_ the 
carrying out of scientific investigations connected with the standardiga- 
tion of products ; and the establishment of a bureau of information 
relating to scientific and technical matters. 

Undaunted by the war, the Council has continued to perform its 
multitudinous duties and to this end has, during the period under 
review, expended no less a sum than £541,283, of which £106,126 
has been contributed from sources other than the Commonwealth 
Treasury. Thus, on pages 66-67 we find a list of some 95 private 
and public organisations which have generously contributed to this 
fund—a laudable example which might well be emulated by similar 
patriotic and public-spirited bodies in this country and other British 
territories. 

In the list of Contents one finds as many as 17 headings, including 
Plant, Entomological, Soil, Irrigation, Forestry, Food Preservation, 
Chemistry, Dairying and other investigations all ‘directly or indirectly 
associated with the subject of greatest interest to our readers, namely, 
Animal Health and Nutrition. Unfortunately these can only be 
discussed briefly and from the veterinary point of view. For example, 
we can make only limited reference to Pasture Investigations, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is fully realised that this subject is one 
of the greatest importance not only in Australia but other parts of 
the world. In Western Australia the main work in Agrostology has 
been concerned with (1) pasture-mixture trials and the control of 

“cape weed,” (2) perennial veld grass (accidentally introduced from 
South Africa and which, it was found, flourished on the poor coastal 
sands of Australia), (3) Blue Lupins which proved to be susceptible 
to a virus of the pea-mosaic type 

Again, in Queensland the main studies were concerned with the 
“ Mitchell grass associations ” from the point of view of grazing, 
cutting for hay, re-establishment of depleted areas, changes in 
chemical composition and relation to soil moisture. A “ miscel- 
laneous herbage species ”’ was found to be twice as rich in protein, 
four times as rich in calcium, and nearly twice as rich in phosphorus 
as the Mitchell grasses themselves, and, be it noted, “ the live weights 
of the sheep in general have followed very closely the pasture con- 
ditions ’’—the practical result of the research. In the Australian 
Capital Territory similar pasture management experiments were 
carried out resulting in the deduction that “ the gain or loss in live 
weights of the sheep were almost entirely a reflex of the pasture 
conditions as a whole, and these fluctuations in live weights are 
closely correlated with the quantity and quality of the food supply.” 


-At the Griffith Research Station, New South Wales, experiments 


were carried out on irrigated pastures, the objective being to compare 

the efficiency of water usage by winter-growing and summer-growing 

tures. Now that so much of our natural grazing in Great Britain 

as been given over to the plough and so much reliance is placed on 

ley farming, these experiments indicate the dangers and difficulties 

which may arise after the war, and the urgent need for immediate 
ture research in this country. 

Under the heading “ Plant Introduction ” we are told that ‘ during 
the year, seed of vegetables, legumes, grasses, oil plants, and special 
wheats totalling 269 lots was introduced, making a grand total of 
7,899 introductions of all kinds since 1930. Seed of 213 kinds was 
distributed in Australia, and 226 lots were sent abroad. ‘Tests at 
Canberra during a wet spring followed by a very dry summer showed 
that Festuca mairei, Agropyron cristatum, A. elongatum, A. inter- 
medium, Bromus inermis, Phalaris stemoptera, Brachypodium phoeni- 
coides and Elymus junceus gave growth. Festuca mairei and 
Elymus junceus were very palatable to sheep under free grazing. 
Various species of Paspalum, of which the “ Kabulabula ” strain of 

Paspalum scrobiculatum was considered the best, were the most 
promising grasses of the 1942-43 season. It is of interest to note 
that at “ Fitzroyvale,” Central nee, ** Kenya No. 1 Strain of 
Rhodes pens ” yielded over 3 tons air-dried grass per acre per 
annum, and wo strains Jamnagar Giant (Pinnisetum 


typhoideum) mane India and Kavirondo sorghum from Kenya have 
shown promise. 


, after the war, shipping facilities again permit 


large shipments of Australian and New Zealand mutton and lamb to 
this country, our “ home ” graziers will have to “ look to their laurels ” 
or, rather, their grasses. 

The Department of Pharmacy, University of Sydney, and the 
Departments of Agriculture of the various States co-operated in 
experiments in drug plant culture. Hyoscine and atropine, opium 
alkaloids, ephedrine, quinine, emetine, santonin, squill, buchu, 
colchicum, dill, aniseed, angelica coriander, digitalis, and other “ old 
friends ” of the veterinary profession were grown for seed and propa- 
gating material. Pyrethrum—with which, incidentally, the enthusiasts 
now propose to spray 3$ million square miles of Central Africa for 
elimination of the tsetse fly—was grown at Canberra where 3 square 
chains yielded at the rate of 12 cwt. of dried flowers per acre. 

Investigations on Medical Entomology were carried out in the 
interests of the medical branches of the fighting services, and, inter 
alia, “‘a decidedly improved blowfly dressing has been evolved.” 
Also, owing to the spread of the buffalo-fly (Lyperosia exigua) to the 
coastal regions of Northern Queensland, it was found necessary to 
take up the investigation of this pest, again, this time in a new environ- 
ment. Arrangements were made to increase the scope of the cattle 
tick investigations and -to intensify them. Incidentally, “there is 
some evidence that there is an arsenic-resistant strain of tick, but 
this is not at present conclusive.” Strange to relate, this possibility 
was recently adumbrated in Southern Rhodesia by stock-owners 
weary of the so-called “ systematic short-interval dipping ” imposed 
by Government regulations. 

So much has been written concerning ancillary subjects that little 
space is available for a discussion of the section relating to animal 
health and nutrition, that of chief interest to the veterinarian “ at 
home ” and overseas. The programme of work had to be modified 
to meet war-time needs and the depletion of staff but it proceeded 
very much as during the preceding year. “‘ More attention was given 
to the immediate needs of the animal industry and to the application 
of existing knowledge for the prevention of wastage.’ In connection 
with pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, we are told ‘‘ The complement- 
fixation test elaborated by this Division has continued to give very 
satisfactory results in the control of outbreaks of the disease.’” During 
the year, 454,650 doses of culture vaccine were forwarded to distribut- 
ing centres, mainly in Queensland and Northern Territory. Field 
reports indicated that calves do not respond well to prophylactic 
vaccination. With regard to entero-toxaemia of sheep and other 
diseases due to clostridia, the principles according to which strains 
of Cl. welchii Type D should be selected for preparing anaculture 
vaccines, and the optimal conditions for toxoiding with formaldehyde, 
were determined. It seems that the sheep disease “ struck ”’ has 
not yet appeared in Australia. The first epidemiological study of 
mastitis in dairy cattle was brought to a close ; a second was instituted 
by taking calves from a herd free from infection and subjecting them 
to three different environments. Recommendations were drawn up 
by an Investigation Committee calculated to limit the spread of 
mastitis based upon the institution of efficient milking methods, 
disinfection of teats and teat-cups in the milking shed. Attention 
was also given to methods of treatment. Investigations into toxaemic 
jaundice of sheep were complicated by the occurrence of a jeundice 
distinct from toxaemic jaundice. 

Peg-leg of Cattle—Experiments referred to in the last report were 
unsatisfactory because the lick, compounded with the calculated 
requirements of iron, copper, nickel, cobalt, zinc and manganese 
proved unpalatable. Even when iron, zinc and manganese were 
omftted, the lick was not consumed. It is suggested that the intake 
of salt and bone-flour was not sufficient and that the amounts of 
“trace elements” added were too concentrated. With a view to 
the control of contagious abortion of cattle, it was recommended 
that the attenuated strain of Brucella abortus known as Strain 19, 
used for the vaccination of calves in U.S.A., might be used for 
vaccinating calves and non-pregnant adult cows in selected herds. 
The vaccine used under the control of the Chief Veterinary Officer in 
each State, consisted of the live bacilli and was prepared in the Govern- 
ment laboratories in each State. Difficulties were encountered in 
the adoption of the standard methods of culture evolved by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. ‘‘ The standard nutrient medium is a 
potato-agar, but as potatoes cannot be standardised a primary difficulty 
was met.” 

At the McMaster Animal Health Laboratory parasitological investi- 
gations and epidemiological studies were started. Some _ broad 
relationships between changes in w burden and weather conditions 
were noted. Further studies with phenothiazine for the control of 
Ocsophagostomum columbianum were carried out. It was found that 
after a single dose of 40 grammes, which is twice the usual dose, 
all the worms were removed from 14 experimental sheep, and a 
single dose of 20 grammes removed all the worms from 11 of 14 sheep, 
but a second dose of 20 grammes removed all the worms remaining 
in the three sheep. (Sic.) Experiments were conducted to determine 
the efficiency and safety of suspensions of phenothiazine which had 
been stored. Results showed that storage for eight months did not 
impair its anthelmintic properties. Anthelmintics against Haemonchus 
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contortus were tested, notably sodium arsenite, arsenic pentoxide, 
copper-aceto-arsenite, and tablets containing copper sulphate and 
sodium arsenite. Another experiment demonstrated that emulsifica- 
tion does not impair the anthelmintic efficiency of carbon tetrachloride. 
At Armidale the treatment of haemonchosis under “outbreak condi- 
ditions ” was investigated and it was found that phenothiazine is the 
only anthelmintic which is highly efficient. Other subjects carefully 
studied were external parasites of sheep, dips and dipping, the blow- 
fly strike problem, pizzle rot of sheep, and pregnancy toxaemia in 
sheep. Concerning the last mentioned, ‘‘ Study was made of the 
effect of a sudden and severe check in food supply in a flock of 500 
Merino ewes due to lamb in good condition. The check precipitated 
about 90 cases of pregnancy toxaemia in the flock.’’ Wool biology 
also received considerable attention, and progress was made in 
progeny testing in sheep. At the F. D. McMaster Field Station 
important investigations into Zebu hybridisation were carried out 
and a comprehensive report of great interest to pastoralists in certain 
parts of Africa, was published. “Analyses of data disclose minimal 
possible advantages of the method to be an annual increase of 9,000 
tons of beef, worth approximately £245,000. In addition, and result- 
ing from cross-bred cattle being ready for market at least one year 
earlier than British-bred cattle of similar weight, there would be an 
increment of 392,331 bullock-years ; equivalent approximately to 
an additional 7,000 square miles of country capable of carrying 20 
head of cattle to the mile.”” The Animal Nutrition Laboratory, 
Adelaide, carried out research into “ energy metabolism,” ‘“ 2ner- 
getics,” vitamin A, inorganic nitrogen in drought feeding, influence 
of the state of nutrition on wool production, plant proteids, minor 
element deficiencies, ‘“‘ copper status” of sheep on copper-dressed 
pastures, and steely wool. F ; 

It is, indeed, impossible even to refer to all the problems of veterin- 
ary interest and importance dealt with in the Report, and one is 
compelled to omit consideration of such important subjects as food 
preservation investigations, meat investigations of assistance to 
various food industries, frozen packaged boneless beef, dehydrated 
beef, moisture content in meat extract, canning investigations, all of 
which are matters of considerable immediate importance to the 
pastoral industry and export trade of the Dominion and likely to 
assume €ven greater importance after the war. The farmers of Great 
Britain would be well advised to urge that similar research should 
be instituted in this country in order that their products may be able 
to compete with those from overseas in the coming days of peace, 
and veterinarians should realise the all-important part they must play 
in placing the pastoral industry upon a sound foundation—a founda- 
tion of good health. Li. E. W. B. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


In a recent address to the Canterbury F.U., Mr. S. L. Hignett, 
M.R.C.V.S., of the Wellcome Research Station, Frant, Sussex, said 
(states the Farmers’ Weekly) that he thought the advantages of 
artificial insemination—improvement of livestock and control of 
trichomoniasis—were sufficient argument for the establishment of a 
large number of carefully controlled centres throughout the country. 
The biggest claim for its use was that of the improvement of the 
livestock. A first-class bull could mate 20 times the present number 
of cows, thus bringing the use of such a sire within the reach of the 
small farmer. The other great claim was the control of the spread 
of trichomoniasis, the V.D. of cattle. So far they had developed 
successful methods of treating the females suffering from this disease, 
but they had been unsuccessful in dealing with the bulls. The only 
advice that could be given was to get rid of an infected bull and 
then set about treating the cows, but, unfortunately, they could not 
tell exactly when a cow was cured. The majority were cured after 
two treatments, but some cows required up to six treatments. To 
his mind, artificial insemination was the best method of fighting the 
disease, as a clean bull ran no risk of infection from a partly cured 
cow. 

Artificial insemination could not, as some people supposed, control 
contagious abortion, for in 98 per cent. of the cases the cow swallowed 
the germ. Neither was it a panacea for all breeding evils. Also 
contrary to what many people thought, it was little better than natural 
mating for getting cows into calf. Two of the disadvantages were 
the fact that, without a bull on the farm, it was very difficult, especially 
in the winter months, to spot whether a cow or heifer was bulling, 
and that it would cost the small farmer more than sending the cow 
to his neighbour’s bull. 

* * * * 

Dehorning of cattle is recommended by some breeders who want 
to meet the development of keeping cows in courts, a practice which 
is likely to increase in popularity. The matter was discussed at a 


recent meeting of the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, but no 
decision was reached, the whole position being referred to the Council 
of the Society for consideration. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


On the motion for the adjournment of the House, in the Commons 
on Wednesday of last week, Mr. THURTON reminded the Members 
that on November :7th he raised on the Adjournment the question 
of the continued outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in this country 
and referred to the Argentine meat that was imported. He pointed 
out then that certain steps ought to be taken by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to prevent foot-and-mouth disease getting a strangle- 
hold on the livestock industry. The three points he made then were : 
First, that vehicles carrying foreign meat should be disinfected before 
they were used to carry livestock or materials; such as feeding-stuffs, 
for the farms. The second was that butchers handling imported meat 
should be prohibited from keeping pigs, or alternatively they should 
be prohibited from keeping pigs on their own premises. Thirdly, 
he said that in his view it was very important that every publicity 
should be given to the peril and dangers of this disease and its causes, 
orf the B.B.C. and in the Press, and everywhere where the Ministry 
could do so. 

The Joint Parliamentary Secretary replied to him on that date. 
On the transport question he made a statement that all vehicles 
carrying swill must be disinfected before carrying other feeding-stuffs, 
and he said there was only one occasion known when a vehicle had 
carried livestock and imported meat. He finished by saying that it 
was the duty of the individual in these cases to see that the vehicle 
was sterilised before its use for the second purpose. That surprised 
him very much, because it meant he had misled the House, quite 
inadvertently, when he made that fuss about carrying imported meat 
in vehicles which would have to be used for the carriage of feeding- 
stuffs and of livestock. It meant also that the veterinary profession, 
who had informed him of the danger of this, had misinformed him. 
So he put down a Question to the Minister of Agriculture on Decem- 
ber 7th dealing with this point to see whether, in fact, he had been 
incorrect. The Minister of Agriculture on December 7th said that 
it was not obligatory to disinfect a vehicle after it had carried 
imported meat prior to its carrying livestock or feeding-stuffs. He 
went on to say :-— 


“I am sorry if_any statement made during the Debate on the Adjournment 


on November 17th gave a i [OFFICIAL Report, 


December 7th, 1944; Vol. 406, c. 726.) 


Unfortunately, these mistakes did a great deal of damage, and a 
correction did not get the notoriety which was received by a state- 
ment made by the Parliamentary Secretary in a Debate in that House, 
which was reported in all the agricultural papers and given full 
notoriety among the agricultural profession. It was, in his view, 
extremely unfortunate that this misleading impression should have 
been given to the House. Now that it had been given, what was to 
be done? It was, he thought, beyond argument that all up and 
down the country imported meat was being taken from the collecting 
centres in vehicles that were used at other times to carry feeding- 
stuffs and livestock off the farms, and this was a very grave danger. 
If the Order was not in existence, as the Minister had now told them, 
it should be in existence, an&, whatever the difficulties, it was for the 
Minister of Agriculture to devise a method of disinfecting the vehicles 
after they had been used for the carriage of Argentine meat ; or if 
such methods were not devised, there must be a prohibition against 
using the same vehicle for carrying Argentine meat and later carrying 
materials for use on the farms. 

The Parliamentary Secretary agreed ‘with him that everything 
should be done, by leaflets and through the B.B.C., to educate 
farmers and evervone concerned. He agreed with him on November 
17th. Three days later, in Yorkshire, at Scalby, near Scarborough, 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease occurred. Let him tell the 
House hew it was announced in the Press and on the B.B.C. On 
the morning of November 20th the markets were closed. Some 
farmers heard that a case was suspected. It was announced in the 
evening papers at half-past five that a case had been suspected. In 
the broadcast news at 6 o’clock there was no news at all of this out- 
break. The farmers who listened in had no help. Only those 
farmers who bought an evening paper, or who met officials or the 
police, knew that foot-and-mouth disease had been suspected. At 
half-past six officials were telling farmers not only that a case was 
suspected, but that it had been confirmed. Yet the broadcast news 
gave no news of any case being suspected or confirmed. Next 
morning the daily Press in Yorkshire merely said that a case had 
been suspected, not that it had been confirmed, although 12. hours 
before officials were telling farmers that a case had been confirmed. 
He did not lay any charge against the "Minister of Agriculture on 
that score, but it showed how much more education he must give 
to the B.B.C. and to the Press on the necessity for getting news of 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease out at once. 
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His third point, on the necessity for butchers not to keep pigs, had, 
he thought, been confirmed by subsequent events. The Parliamentary 
Secretary said that in his view it would be impracticable to prevent 
butchers keeping pigs. Since then there had been outbreaks all 
over the country, and in a vast number of cases these could be traced 
to butchers. That very week-end, when he got home on Friday 
night, he found that two miles away from his farm a butcher keeping 
pigs had brought foot-and-mouth disease to his constituency. It 
might interest the House to know the result of the enquiries he made 
during the week-end on that case. They might illustrate how 
important it was that butchers should not keep pigs. This butcher, 
Mr. Pattison, was a most careful man, keeping pedigree pigs. He 
had his pigs well away from his butcher’s premises. He boiled all 
his swill, he had a foot-bath installed for disinfection, so that people 
would not bring infection when coming to the sties. fet his pigs 
caught th's outbreak. He got all his swill from a prisoner-of-war 
camp, run by the War Office. It was brought, processed, to his 
farm, and there boiled. In the butcher’s view—and he thought 
it was the view of the Minister—the infection came merely from the 
handling of the imported meat. The marrow got on to his clothes, 
and when he dealt with his pigs it was carried to them. There one 
had a careful butcher, who had not only lost his own pedigree herd 
but had brought the danger to the whole agricultural area of York- 
shire, although he took every possible precaution. 

He submitted that to-day the menace was so great that butchers 
should not be allowed to keep pigs. It was a very great menace 
to the future of our livestock industry. Our livestock industry was 
one of the most important parts of our new agricultural policy. If 
we were going to destroy the good name for health of the British 
livestock industry, it would be very hard to rebuild our agriculture, 
as they desired, at the end of the war. He believed that every farmer, 
every butcher, every official, had a duty to take great care over this 
foot-and-mouth disease menace—not only to take great care, but to 
make sacrifices. It was not good enough to say, “‘ We have so many 
restrictions and regulations to-day, we must not add to them.”” This 
Was a matter where agriculture would brook more restrictions and 
regulations, if it meant stamping out foot-and-mouth disease. 

There was one part of the Parliamentary Secretary’s speech on 
November 17th that he thought was very unfortunate. It mystified 
them a great deal. Having dealt with his suggestion regarding 
stamping out foot-and-mouth disease, he went on to say that there 
had been discovered in this country a vaccine which, when used in 
the Argentine, produced a certain amount of immunity. He did 
not want to make out that he claimed more than he actually did, but 
that created an unfortunate impression, because it made people 
think, ‘‘ This disease cannot be so bad ; it is only a temporary phase ; 
here is the Parliamentary Secretary talking about some cure for this 
disease in the Argentine.” He gave no details of it. He questioned 
the Ministry later to find out what was this vaccine. He was told 
that it was a crystal violet vaccine, which was produced at Pirbright. 
‘They must be told what was the principle of that vaccine. He knew 
people who had claimed to have discovered immunity. He asked 
him on the same day about a Dr. Crofton, who claimed that, in 
Brazil and the Argentine, he had created immunity in animals. If 
that was a fact, they ought to be told. If that Pirbright crystal violet 
vaccine gave immunity, they should tell the Argentine Government 
that, until and unless it was using these two vaccines we would not 
have any more Argentine meat in this country, and that, if there 
Was a process giving immunity, it should be used forthwith. He 
thought it was a great pity that this issue was introduced at the 
present time. Our job was to see that this dangerous substance, 
Argentine meat, was not allowed to infect our livestock. Because 
of the serious position of meat supplies in war we must have Argentine 
meat, but we should see to it that, when it was brought here, it did 
not wreck the future of the British livestock industry. 

Mr. SNADDEN shared the anxiety of the hon. Member for Thirsk 
and Malton (Mr. Turton) on this very important question, and he 
would like to support him, as he did last time, as strongly as he could, 
in his plea for a tightening up of the existing regulations to secure 
the most effective control possible of this dangerous disease. He 
thought the fact we had to face was that despite all the regulations 
we had to-day this deadly menace to our livestock industry, and, 
a, to our dairy industry, our No. | priority, was spreading. 

e disease not only persisted, but was spreading, and, to him, the 
most alarming feature of the present outbreak was that it was spreading 
not by contact but through initial outbreaks, and there was a very 
great difference between the two. ere Was very great concern in 


his country, as well as South of the Border, because no action had 
been taken since the Debate on November 17th to tighten up the 
present regulations. He did not know what the present figure of the 
number of outbreaks was, as he had been unable to keep up with 
them, but, surely, the very fact that we had had over 100 outbreaks 
during the past 12 months was, in itself, sufficient evidence that the 
present regulations were completely ineffective. 


What were the Government going to do about it ?. They could not 
go on as they were doing now. It was not fair to our attested herds, 
or to our tuberculin-tested herds throughout the country. It was 
not fair to the whole livestock industry. He was present when the 
Minister replied last time, and, though he did not want to take up 
the points already made so effectively by his hon. Friend, in reading 
through the Minister’s speech it seemed to him that the Govern- 
ment’s objection to any further restrictions in regard to our present 
regulations was based upon the fact that some outbreaks had occurred 
through household scraps becoming contaminated by frozen meat, 
and, unless these people were going to be controlled, nothing else 
could be done in the whole field of foot-and-mouth control. But 


the fact remained according to his information from Scotland, at 


any rate—it might be slightly different South of the Border—that 
the great majority of initial outbreaks did occur in pigs fed on swill 
procured from camps or large institutions and from butchers’ premises 
where uncooked meat-stuffs found their way into the mixture. The 
butcher, as a pig feeder, was a very serious offender, and he entirely 
agreed with what his hon. Friend said about butchers. If the danger 
from the camp institution or butcher’s premises could be eliminated, 
he submitted that the risk to the farmer would be really negligible. 
The only real solution, as he pointed out last time, was compulsory 
centralised processing of all swill, but he recognised, as one must, in 
face of the arguments put up, that here we were up against very 
serious difficulties ; and, alternatively, to bring in an Order imposing 
compulsory sterilisation of swill in Service establishmertts and 
institutions of that kind would, he thought, lead to the destruction 
of very valuable foodstuffs and cause great hardship to people who 
were already suffering under very great restriction of feeding-stufts, 
so he was not going to @ress that point. 

What, then could be done? The National Farmers’ Union of 
Scotland and Chamber of Agriculture had been intensely interested 
in this matter, and they had put to him a suggestion which he thought 
was, at any rate, a step in the right direction. If the Parliamentary 
Secretary was going to tell them that, because of all the difficulties in 
bringing in new restrictions, the proposals they made would do a 
great deal of harm in another way, they would not make any progress, 
but this suggestion was very simple, and he did not think it would 
impose any hardship anywhere. He admitted that it was not a 100 
per cent. remedy. It was that all users of purchased swill should be 
required to register. Registration would mean that the police would 
immediately become aware of the fact that people in the village or 
town were using this form of swill and they knew, in this war, that, 
unconsciously, when one became registered for any particular purpose, 
one became more efficient and careful. The police could descend 
on these people—— 

Tue Jornt PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF 
Acricu._ture (Mr. Tom Williams): Did his hon. Friend say that 
all users of purchased swill must be registered ? 

Mr. SNADDEN: Yes, purchasers of raw swill which had not gone 
through a centralised plant. In regard to the butcher, he did not 
think it would be reasonable to prohibit butchers keeping pigs. He 
knew.many who were doing the job very thoroughly, but he would 
include them in his registration scheme. Obviously quite a large 
number of consumers were left outside the net, but everyone realised 
that we could not possibly control the farmer who collected scraps 
from his own household. Against that, they had to remember that 
only in a very small number of cases was raw imported meat found 
in household swill. 

One hon. Member had told the House about the danger of animals 
gaining access to swill which had been dumped on the farm and was 
awaiting treatment. He suggested that this danger could be eliminated 
if it became an offence to transport raw swill unless in watertight 
containers? 

From the information he had been able to gather, there was sub- 
stantial evidence that swill was our main source of infection, and he 
hoped the Minister, in his reply, would consider the suggestions put 
forward. 

Tue Jomnt PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF 
Acricu.ture (Mr. Tom Williams) : The whole question of foot-and- 
mouth disease was of very great importance not only to the agricul- 
tural industry, but also to the nation. He welcomed any opportunity 
to gain further publicity for the dangers and ways of meeting them. 
They gave rise to a very wide range of problems and if they could 
concern themselves with disease alone, obviously the straightforward 
method would be to prohibit the import of meat from those countries 
where the disease was endemic or outbreaks were known to be 
occurring. But his hon. Friend knew full well that that was almost 
out of the question. The Minister of Food stated recently. that if he 
were to adopt the policy suggested by the hon. Member for Thirsk 
and Malton (Mr. Turton) it would reduce our meat ration from 
what it was down to somewhere about 9d. per person per week. 

Mr. Turton : He had never made that suggestion. 

Mr. Witurams: He understood his hon. Friend to make the 
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suggestion that day that the only-means of solving the problem was 
by prohibiting imports of South American meat. They could not 
do that, because they could not concern themselves with disease 
alone, and in the same way, when considering smaller measures, 
obviously the House had to consider the cost in time, labour and 
inconvenience of any further step they might be disposed to take. 
The hon. Member for Thirsk and Malton had corrected the error 
he fell into on November 17th, but he still persisted that something 
might be done with regard to the conveyance of imported meat. It 
was a case that must be looked at very carefully. To provide the 
safeguard that he suggested they should require an order which 
would provide for two things, namely, that vehicles used in the 
distribution of meat should not at the same time be used for carrying 
livestock or certain farm requisites, and that such vehicles should not 
subsequently be used for carrying other goods until they had been 
properly cleansed and disinfected. He had spoken of meat rather 
than imported meat, because it was hardly practicable to think in 
terms of imported meat only. In almost every case the vehicle used 
for carrying imported meat was also used for carrying home-killed 
meat. Although a good deal had been done to arrange for distribution 
in such a way as to help over the foot-and-mouth disease problem, it 
was still possible that nearly all meat dealers had some imported 
meat at some odd time. He was sure that the House would not 
agree to apply such an order as had been suggested to apply to retail 
distribution. 

He made that bold statement for the following reasons. He asked 
hon. Members to look for a moment at what the retail distribution 
of imported or home-killed meat really involved. Wherever possible, 
consumers were expected to carry home their own joints. There 
were thousands of farmers who carried home their own joints in 
their own vehicles, and perhaps the joint of a friend and neighbour 
or even of one of their employees, together with certain other require- 
ments for the farm and, occasionally, a calf or a pig. The House 
would agree that it would not be possible or practicable to prohibit 
that, and certainly it would not be practicable to require that a 
farmer, who in his own vehicle conveyed his own joint to his own 
home, should not be able to carry any other farm requisite in that 
same vehicle, but must make two journeys and disinfect his vehicle 
in between them. Again, some meat, as hon. Members would know, 
was taken from house to house by what was called a pooled delivery 
service or by common carriers, and in each case the order of pro- 
hibition to which he had referred was almost entirely out of the 
question. In short, retail distribution could not be dealt with by 
order, and he thought even his hon. Friend the Member for Thirsk 
and Malton (Mr. Turton) would agree with that. The problem of 
retail distribution could only be dealt with by enjoining upon everyone 
to prevent meat, imported meat in particular, coming in contact with 
other goods. 

Possibly, something more might be done about wholesale distribu- 
tion, but here again one must weigh in the balance the advantages, or 
possible advantages, with the disadvantages of any order. In any 
case, he must say that in wholesale distribution it would, of course, 
be utterly impossible completely to close the door, for some exemp- 
tions would have to be provided in any such order to meet cases 
where it was quite impossible to avoid carrying meat and other goods 
at the same time. For instance, there were certain isolated areas in 
Scotland that were completely outside the general transport scheme 
for meat, and that, of course, would form one exemption to any order. 
In these cases, small quantities of meat were taken by common carriers, 


‘but those common carriers might take anything in the same vehicle, 


and might pick up any other goods on the return journey. He did 
not see how it was possible to avoid that. Nevertheless, it was still 
fair to examine whether an order covering the wholesale distribution 
of meat would be of some help. The practical question was whether 
the amount of help to be gained was enough to offset the additional 
work, the dislocation, and the various difficulties that would be 
involved. 

The wholesale distribution, as most hon. Members would know, 
was undertaken by the Ministry of War Transport on behalf of the 
Ministry of Food. They operated approximately 1,500 vehicles 
direct and a much larger number, nearer 9,000, on a part-time basis 
on contract. These vehicles were also used for other purposes owing 
to the need for economy in fuel, tyres and labour. They often went 


Out with meat and picked up some other load on the return journey 


and, of course, privately owned vehicles were conveying goods of 
all sorts and kinds when they were not directly employed for the 
Ministry of War Transport. If an order were extant, which compelled 
a person, after having conveyed meat thoroughly to cleanse and dis- 
infect his conveyance before he could pick up any other load, certain 
difficulties would be encountered. He quite admitted that none of 
the difficulties were so serious as some of the difficulties that the 
farmer was faced with, but, nevertheless, there were practical diffi- 
culties. 

On the other hand, the essential question was: If such an order 


were made, how much improvement could be expected ? Last year, 
1944, would have been a very great test of the risk involved in the 
transport of imported meat, for in that year there was a heavy wave 
of disease in South America, which if the transport risk had been 
great, ought, naturally, to have expressed itself in outbreaks where 
vehicles had conveyed meat and other goods to or from farms in their 
daily work. If even five out of the 180 outbreaks of 1944 could have 
been traced to vehicles used for wholesale meat distribution, then 
an order might very well have been justified. If even three cases, 
or two, or one, had been traced to such a vehicle then there would 
have been something to be said for an order. But not one outbreak 
in 1944 was traced to a vehicle conveying imported meat. 

EarL WINTERTON : He did not follow the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument. He always understood that in the majority of these cases 
the Ministry weré quite unaware of the cause of the outbreak. What 
was the value of evidence that could not be definitely traced to 
vehicles ? Could the right hon. Gentleman give the number of cases 
in which the outbreak had been traced to a particular source ? 

Mr. Wituiams: In searching for the cause of an outbreak all 
relevant factors were examined by. thorough-going experts in this 
problem. In no case had it been discovered that an original outbreak 
had been due to the presence of a vehicle which had conveyed the 
meat from one place to another. The Noble Lord asked him whether 
he could say how many outbreaks had been attributed to one or 
the other cause. He said on November 17th in that House that the 
vast number of outbreaks had been directly traced to swill containing 
imported meat. He ought to say that it was not only in 1944 that 
they had had under review this problem of meat from countries 
where the disease was endemic, or where they had constantly recurring 
outbreaks. They had had it under review for many years prior to 
1944, and so far as the evidence went to show, few or no cases had 
been traced directly to any particular vehicle. 

Lieutenant-Commander JoyNson-Hicks: Could the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether examination of all these relevant factors had 
exonerated vehicles where it was proved that the disease could not 
have originated from that source ? 

Mr. Wituiams: The only distance he was prepared to go was to 
say that no original outbreak had been traced to a vehicle. There 
were, every year, some cases where the source of origin might be 
doubtful. After carefully watching all these outbreaks, on balance 
it had not been felt worth while to make another order dealing 
exclusively with vehicles. He thought the House would be with 
him when he said they ought not to delude themselves, that by the 
mere passing of a spate of orders they could solve a great problem 
like foot-and-mouth disease. In 1924 there was for a short time a 
Labour Government, and the then Minister of Agriculture was con- 
fronted with a bill for £3,000,000 expenses incurred in paying for 
foot-and-mouth disease losses in 1923. The first fortnight of the 
Labour Government was devoted to showing reasons why they had 
not cured the disease, though they had only just taken office. 
This had been a great problem for a very long time, and the 
mere passing of more and still more orders would not necessarily 
solve it, or remove the danger from the countryside. 

Mr. Turton: He gathered that the right hon. Gentleman was 
saying that night that most of the 180 outbreaks had not been traced 
to imported Argentine meaf in transport. On November 17th, in 
talking about imported meat, he said that these various dangers were 
greater than those arising from swill. He did not quite understand 
how he could make those two statements agree. He quite understood 
that it was difficult for him to say that one particular outbreak came 
from a vehicle, and another from swill or foreign meat. 

Mr. Wititams: The hon. Member had an unfortunate outbreak 
in Thirsk the previous week and he had informed the House how it 
occurred. He said it was the result of pigs belonging to a butcher 
having been infected. Those who were responsible for dealing with 
the problem in the Ministry had vast experience and, as soon as they 
could, they tried to trace the origin of any outbreak. No one attempted 
to withhold information from the House as to the source of origin. 
With regard to vehicles, he need only say that, if they could reduce 
the risk in other ways, he thought they ought to leave nothing undone 
that could be done to help, but they ought not to delude themselves 
that the passing of an impracticable order was going to be the solution. 
He knew they could count on the assistance of the Minister of 'Trans- 
port, in impressing on those who conveyed imported meat, the 
importance of properly cleansing and disinfecting vehicles before 
carrying livestock. Full publicity could not fail to help the problem. 

His*hon. Friend referred again to butchers. In November he 
demanded that the Ministry should prohibit the keeping of pigs on 
butchers’ premises. Now he had changed his mind, and he wanted 
them completely to prohibit butchers from keeping pigs at all. He 
replied in November showing the practical difficulties of even pre- 
venting butchers from keeping pigs on their premises. The actual 
outbreak in the hon. Member’s division was found to be a mile and 
a half away from the butcher’s shop. That had proved his contention 
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-< a aut 17th and tended to destroy the contention of his hon. 
riend. 

Now he went one step further and said they ought to prohibit 
every butcher from keeping pigs. Did he mean that they should 
eter only the butcher, or also the butcher’s wife, the butcher’s 

rother, the butcher’s country cousin and anybody related to the 
butcher ?_ If they were to have an effective order, it must be carried 
to that distance, and he was sure the Noble Lord would agree. In 
the mile-and-a-half between where the butcher’s pigs were kept and 
the actual butcher’s premises, there might be a dozen lots of other 
pigs that were kept which were always in the same danger as the 
butcher’s pigs. He would suggest to his hon. Friend that here was 
a proposition which was wholly impracticable and which Members 
of the House would not stand for for a moment. His ‘hon. Friend 
knew that some butchers were also farmers. Would he prohibit a 
butcher-farmer from keeping pigs? If so, how would he interpret 
a farm? Should it be one acre, 50, 100 or 200 acres, or what should 
it be? It was easy to make a suggestion without having carefully 
considered what it really implied. He suggested that it was not so 
much the butcher as meat scraps that were the danger to our live- 
stock. If the orders already in existence were faithfully complied 
with, the danger would be reduced enormously. 

He had only a few moments left in which to deal with the question 
of vaccine. His hon. Friend rather regretted that he mentioned it 
on November 17th, although he asked him for the information. He 
asked him to tell the House of any steps which the Department had 
taken to try to reduce this disease to a minimum. He informed him 
that a vaccine had been produced at Pirbright which, on results in 
tests in this country, proved capable of producing a degree of 
immunity which might last for a year. He also said that particulars 
of the vaccine and the method of preparation of it had been sent to 
Argentina. They must recognise that there was a wide gap between 


the experimental work so far done here and the large-scale use in . 


conditions such as obtain in South America. 

Reference had been made once again to Dr. Crofton. He could 
only say that Dr. Crofton’s claim to have discovered a cure for foot- 
and-mouth disease formed part of much wider claims. His views 
were not accepted by the medical profession, and they were contrary 
to scientific opinion all over the world. However, a test was carried 
out at the Foot-and-mouth Disease Research Station at Pirbright on 
lines agreed upon by Dr. Crofton himself. The result disproved his 
theory, and it provided no evidence ~f any relationship between his 
cultured micro-organisms and foot-a..d-mouth disease. He under- 
stood there had also been some tests in France and also in South 
America, but under no official arrangements, and no details of these 
~ were known to them. Neither had there been any published 
results. 

He was ddvised that the Pirbright test was scientifically conclusive, 
and no fresh grounds had been provided to warrant re-opening the 
question. 

He wanted to say in conclusion that the Ministry had no intention 
of hushing up anything about imported meat. He had there a whole 
list of Press notices which had been sent out and a couple of sample 
leaflets which had been printed by the hundred thousand and sent 
out all over the country. He was sure that his right hon. Friend 
would welcome whatever publicity they could get from that Debate. 
Mr. Snadden had made a suggestion which did not seem very prac- 
ticable. It was that all those who purchased swill ought to be regis- 
tered. What was to happen to the person who was lucky enoygh to 
be able to beg swill ? If such an order were in existence it would 
affect scores of thousands of people, who would easily find ways and 
means out of it. The suggestion did not appeal to him at the moment 
as practicable. 

If the hon. Member for Thirsk and Malton wished to pursue this 
matter further with the veterinary officers of the Ministry, they would 
be very glad to make an appointment at any time. He hoped that 
the House generally would agree that all practical steps that could 
be taken had been taken, and he could assure them that such steps 
would be taken in the future, to help the farmers of this country. 


Stree. Traps FoR RABBITS 


In the House of Lords on January 23rd, the EarL or ONSLow 
askec .he Government which counties had been authorised by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to set steel traps for rabbits in the open, 
how many of these counties had availed themselves of this permission, 
whether the Minister was satisfied that the operators concerned were 
thoroughly skilled in the proper methods of setting the traps ; and 
whether he was aware of the danger caused by these traps to birds 
and animals other than rabbits. 

Lorp CrRoMWELL said that gassing and traps were the only effi- 
cacious way of doing away with rabbits when they were very 
numerous. 


The Duke oF Norrouk, Joint Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Agriculture, said that of the 61 county war agricultural committees 
in England and Wales 50 had given authority for the setting of spring 
traps in the open for the purpose of killing rabbits. The Minister 
of Agriculture had instructed the county agricultural committees to 
take care that the operators were thoroughly skilled in the proper 
methods of setting traps, and he was satisfied that the committees 
carried out those instructions. He was aware of the possible danger 
to birds and animals other than rabbits, and was satisfied that the 
committees also were aware of it, and that they might be relied upon 
to do all in their power to minimise the possibility of injury. Any 
spring traps set in the open must be visited at reasonable intervals 


_of time and at least twice every day between sunrise and sunset. 


The Minister felt that having regard to the continued seriousness of 
the food position he would not be justified in withdrawing the war- 
time regulation. The committees had been asked to aim at reducing 
open trapping to < minimum. 


Questions 
CoLontIAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

Mr. Riey asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
he can make any statement regarding the appointment of Sir 
Frank Stockdale as Adviser on Colonial Development Planning ; 
and whether Sir Frank Stockdale will continue to have charge as 
Controller of the Colonial and Welfare Work in the West Indies. 

Colonel STaNLEY: The new post of Adviser on Development 
Planning has been created as part of the Colonial Office organisation 
to assist me in the co-ordination of plans for social and economic 
development now in preparation by Colonial Governments. The 
need for such an appointment has been increased by the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to augment the financial provision for 
development under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. Sir 
Frank Stockdale will be succeeded as Comptroller for Development 
and Welfare in the West Indies by Sir John Macpherson, at present 
a member of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission and head 
of the British Colonies Supply Mission in Washington. 

Mr. RiLey: Does the statement of the right hon. Geiitleman mean 
that Sir Frank Stockdale is in charge of all planning, under the 
Development and Welfare Act, in all Colonies except the West 
= my and that he is adviser to the Colonial Government on their 
plans ? 

Colonel StaNLey: I think that, if the hon. Member will study 
my answer, he will see what it does mean. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


the Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusiun 
in these columns. 


Diary ef Events 


Feb. 7th.Annual General Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., in Liverpool. 

Feb. 7th.—1,000th Meeting of the Royal Veterinary College 
Medical Association, in the Great Hall, The Univer- 
sity, Reading, 3 p.m. ‘ 

Feb. 8th.—Meeting of the Appointments Committee, N.V.M,A.., 
36, Gordon Square, 11 a.m.; Joint Veterinary Officers’ 
and Public Health and Parliamentary Committee, 
2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 9%th.—Finance and General Purposes Committee, N.V.M.A., 


1 a.m. 

Feb. 14th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 16th.—Inaugural Meeting of the Society for General Micro- 
biology, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, 2 p.m. 

Feb. 21st.—Meeting of the British Society for Animal Production, 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
10 a.m. (Discussion on “ Meat,” following a short 
business meeting). 

Feb. 21st.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, 
Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.f, 
2.0 for 2.15 p.m. 

April _1st.—R.C.V.S, Annual Fees due. 

April 11th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 12th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council Meetings. 

ay 8th.—R.C.V.S. Council Elections—last day for nominations. 

May 22nd.—R.C.V.S, Council Election—Voting Papers issued. 

May a Council Election—Voting Papers to be re- 
turned. 

June 5th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 

June 6th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council Meetings. 
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R.C.V.S. Council Election, June, 1945 


The following nominations have been réceived to date : — 

H. W. Dawes, West Bromwich. 

R. E. Glover, Mill Hill. 

W. R. McKinna, Huddersfield. 

S. J. Motton, Penzance. 

J. D. Peele, Durham. 

* * * * * 
PERSONAL 


Birth.—Prvir.—At Moshi, Tanganyika Territory, on November 
22nd, 1944, to Enid, wife of W. G. Pevie, M.R.C.v.s,, a son, Jonathon 
Michael—a brother for Alan. 

Forthcoming engagement is 
announced between Harry Sladden, elder son of the late Harold 
Gates and Mrs. Dawes, of 16, Cotham Vale, Bristol, and Iris Joy, 
only daughter of Leonard S. Balls, M.R.c.v.s., and Mrs. Balls, of 
Kenley Park House, Kenley, Surrey. 

* * * * 
PARLIAMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE 


At the recently held annual general meeting of the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee, at which Viscount Samuel was the elected 
President, the election of one of its members, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, 
as one of the six Vice-Presidents, will afford much gratification to 
the veterinary profession. ‘Two Vice-Presidents, in each case, were 
elected as representing the Peers (Viscount Bledisloe and Lord 
Brabazon), the Commons (Major S. F. Markham and Captain 
E. P. Plugge) and Scientific and Technical Organisations (Professor 
E. N. Andrade, F.R.s., and Dr. W. R. Wooldridge). 


EDINBURGH DEGREE OF B.Sc. (VET. SCI.) 


The following students of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
have had the degree of B.Sc. (Vet. Sci.) conferred on them by the 
University of Edinburgh: Gunstone, James Walker; MacKellar, 
John Campbell; Salisbury, Norman. 

* * * * 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 


Following is the Pass List for the December, 1944, University 
of London First Examination in Veterinary Science: Bigger, 
Jeanne Mary; Hill, Rowland Brian, both of the Royal Veterinary 
College. The following Higher School Candidate has completed 
exemption from the First Veterinary Science: Turner, Patricia 
Joan. P 

* * * 
ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease: Further Height Farm, Rochdale, 
Lancs.; Dales View and Bramshaw Farm, Sedbergh, Yorks., W.R. 
(Jan. 23rd, 1945); 580, Hanworth Road, Hounslow, Middlesex 
(Jan. 24th, 1945); Rose Farm, The Great South West Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex (Jan. 30th, 1945). 

Swine Fever: Street Farm, Badwell Ash, Bury St. Edmunds; 
“Geny Arms,” Bushmead, Eaton Socon, St. Neots, Hunts.; Slough 
Bottom Allotments, Mile Cross, Norwich; Pleasant View Bunga- 
low, Dedworth Road, Oakley Green, Bray, Maidenhead; North 
Gyle, Corstorphine, Edinburgh; Bourne Allotments, Recreation 
Road, Bourne, Lincs., Kesteven (Jan. 22nd, 1945); The Ryelands, 
Leominster, Herefordshire; No. 37 Holding, Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation, Harrowby, Grantham, Lincs.; Pinner Park Farm, Pinner, 
Middlesex; Partables Farm, Thorpeness, Aldeburgh, Suffolk (Jan. 
26th, 1945); “‘ Holmleigh,” Reeves Corner, Little Plumstead, Nor- 
wich, Norfolk; ‘“‘ Holmlea,” The Street, Seething, Norwich; Old- 
field Farm, Henlow Camp, Henlow, Bedford; Leycourt Farm, 
Great Gransden, Nr. Sandy, Beds.; 167, Ashburton Road, -Luton, 
Beds. (Jan. 29th, 1945). 

Sheep Scab: Moor End Farm, Pooly Bridge, Penrith, Cumber- 
land (Jan. 29th, 1945). 

=x 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 

A Live Industry—The depression that affected farming in this 
country between the end of the last war and the beginning of the 
present one cannot be attributed to the inefficiency of the agricul- 
tural industry, neither can it be explained away in purely economic 
terms, such as “ over-production.” The finding of the pre-war 
Nutrition Committee of the League of Nations, that so-called over- 
production was, in reality, a question of under-consumption, was 
confirmed by the more recent report of the Hot Springs Conference. 

Lord De La Warr recently showed that British agriculture is far 
from being inefficient. Before the war Britain produced three times 
as much wheat per acre as America and over three times as much 
food per male farm worker as Germany. Also, while industrialists 
were talking about market reform, British farmers had got down to 


work before the war and set up their own milk, pig, potato and 
hop marketing boards. Since 1939 the net output of agriculture, in 
terms of food values (calories and protein) has gone up 70 per cent. 
This, in spite of the loss of hundreds*of thousands of acres of land 
for war purposes. By taking full advantage of home-produced and 
lease-lend machinery, farming in the United Kingdom has become 
highly mechanised and British agriculture now ranks among the 
world’s leaders in farm mechanisation. 

Perhaps the greatest efficiency test of all has been the success of 
the war-time controls that have been applied to all branches of 
farming. These controls have been carried out by the farmers 
themselves, and the self-governing ability they have displayed 
shows that agriculture, quite as much as any other industry, can 
put into the field an army of disciplined men who in all matters of 
dispute are prepared to put the country’s welfare first. 


Maintaining Cows’ Mineral Requirements.—Under present-day 
feeding conditions it is necessary to ensure that all dairy cows get 
sufficient minerals for the production of good quality milk. Many 
farmers give their cows rock salt, but rock salt alone does not 
supply all the necessary mineral requirements. Farmers who do 
not use a reliable commercial mineral mixture, or lick, are advised 
to make the following mixture :—Two parts by weight common salt, 
one part by weight ground chalk or limestone, one part by weight 
sterilised steam bone flour, and to feed the mineral mixture at the 
rate of 3 Ib. per 100 Ib. of concentrates. 


Dairy Breeds.—That Shorthorns, Ayrshires and Friesians were 
the best dairy breeds for the Bowland area of the County was 
generally agreed at a farmers’ discussion meeting held at Waddington 
Wesley School, Lancs. Each breed had its champion. Mr. Bingham, 
Chairman of the Lancashire Branch of the National Milk Records, 
said that in terms of yield per acre, as against yield per cow, Short- 
horns easily came out top. The breed did not make heavy main- 
tenance demands and possessed two admirable characteristics— 
utility and performance. Mr. T. H. Miller said that Ayrshires in 
the Bowland area ran the Shorthorn a close second. As milk pro- 
ducers, Ayrshires were famous and in addition they enjoyed longevity 
and good health. Friesians had Mr. S. Kippax as their advocate. 
Every dairy farmer, said Mr. Kippax, wanted cows that would give 
1,000 gallons a year and a living calf and do this over a period of 
years. Friesians often attained this high standard and their reliability 
explained the good prices they fetched. 


Points on Breeding.—Dr. John Hammond, speaking to 400 farmers 
at the Garstang Agricultural Society, dealt with many aspects of 
cattle improvements. Some of his points were:—‘ Three first-class 
bulls used in succession will give a heard of first-class cows. “A 
commercial farmer having purchased a bull that increased the 
herd’s yield should go back to the same breeder for his next bull 
and ask for one that was slightly related. This would give him 
line breeding and enable him to keep the strain that was doing him 
good.” “Autumn calvers should always be steamed up. If every- 
one did that efficiently, there would be no milk shortage at the 
present time.” 

* * * * * 

Erratum.— Mastitis and the Practitioner” (R. W. Roach). 
Vet. Rec., 57, p. 25, col. 2. In line 4 of penultimate paragraph 
for Wellington Laboratories (marketing sulphanilamide—an_I.C.I. 
product) read Willington Laboratories). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


_The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 


on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
* * * * * 


MASTITIS 


Sir,—I would like to express my appreciation to Mr. Roach for a 
very complete and lucid article on the present knowledge of mastitis. 

While reading it the following points occurred to me and I thought 
that they might be of interest to Mr. Roach and other practitioners. 

Streptococcus agalactiae Mastitis—I have found routine sampling 
most disappointing owing to the fact that known cases (laboratory 
positives) often fail to show the existence of infection at many of a 
series of subsequent samplings. This is very difficult to explain to 
the owner at times. Thus in one herd of some 60 animals with over 
40 known cases only 11 showed infection at one routine sampling. 

I ag therefore substituted the following with—for me—better 
results. 

(a) Routine sampling of every animal three to five days after 
calving ; 
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(6) Immediate sampling of any animal showing clinical symptoms. 

A large number of sub-clinical cases can be detected by the after- 
calving sampling before they can infect other animals. In conjunction 
with this, in badly infected herds, I infuse all animals when dry 

The milking order I advocate is as follows: (a) heifers ; (6) clean 
cows ; (c) treated cows showing clean when sampled post calving ; 
(d) infected animals. 

Lists are posted in the sheds to avoid error, and are revised as 
required. 

It has been pointed out to me that washing the udder after milking 
is more important than washing previous to milking, owing to the 
presence of infected milk on the teats. This milk can be readily 
conveyed by flies or by bedding, etc., to abrasions on the teats of 
other cows. 

One important predisposing cause to the condition I would like 
to mention, viz., the clean, but very wet and cold standings so beloved 
by the Sanitary Inspectorate. Often where I have cut the incidence 
of clinical cases down to almost nil by simply advising the use of 
clean dry bedding in plenty the producer has lost his “‘ Accredited ” 
licence willingly rather than return to the previous unhappy state of 
affairs. It seems hard for a man to lose his licence for producing 
veritably better milk (bacteriologically) owing to extremely short- 
sighted regulations. 

Milking Machines.—I find it most difficult to get farmers to sterilise 
these properly after every milking and in many cases where we are 
sent for to check an outbreak we find that the machines are merely 
washed in hot water daily. It would seem desirable that the machines 
and steam chest should be sold as a unit or the machine not at all. 

Above all, I feel that the difficulty in mastitis control is the human 
factor—to do the thing properly you have to make so many rules 
and introduce a routine that makes milking somewhat tedious and 
absorbs time. Unless the owner himself supervises it, it will rarely 
be properly carried out by hired labour. 

Yours 
63-65, Ilkeston Road, . T. 
Nottin 


January 2\st, 1945. 


THE LATE LIEUT.-COLONEL WATKINS-PITCHFORD 
Tripute TO A GREAT VETERINARIAN 


Sir,—Necessarily belatedly, I should like to commend Sir Arthur 
Olver for paying tribute at the quarterly meeting of Council on 
June 8th to the memory of a great veterinarian, Lieut.-Colonel 
Watkins-Pitchford. 

Watkins-Pitchford, who had a strong flair for research, missed 
being famous largely through bad luck. . For instance, he only 
missed the biggest veterinary appointment in South Africa at the 
time of Union by having the misfortune to be in competition with 
a giant like Arnold Theiler. Pitchford used to narrate how, when 
Botha sent for him to break the bad news that Pitchford’s job as 
chief veterinary officer in Natal must lapse—with the union of 
Natal with the Transvaal, where Theiler reigned—the Boer 
General explained the position in a way that could not fail to 
appeal to a veterinarian. “I am sorry,” said Botha, “but we 
cannot have two bulls in the herd.” 

Credit for the successful control of equine respiratory disease 
in the war of 1914-18 must go to Watkins-Pitchford. It was he 
who cleared away the worst of the fog that hung around “ shipping 
fever”? and made us see the scourge for what it was—something 
that could only be controlled by controlling the environment, so 
long as no biological means of cure or prevention could be found. 
Watkins-Pitchford’s last years were somewhat embittered—if such 
a philosophical mind could really be embittered—by his failure to 
get official or commercial acceptance of a technique for the pre- 
digestion of beef on a large scale by means of pancreatin. His 
idea was to replace the relatively innutritious meat extracts of 
commerce by a nutritious peptone which should control the 
nitrogenous value of beef in small bulk and thus make available 
for human use much of the otherwise wasted bovine produce of 
the veld. In this praiseworthy but unsuccessful enterprise he was 
faithfully and hotly supported by the agricultural editor of the 
Natal Mercury, a_Scot named Alexander. For many years Mr. 
Alexander, in the Mercury, returned again and again to the theme 
of the neglected genius of Watkins-Pitchford and to scathing denun- 
ciation of what Alexander considered political ostracism of the 
most remarkable dietetic discovery of the age. But all to small 
urpose: in this enterprise, as in his other — to fame, the 
ad luck of Watkins-Pitchford dogged him to the end 

Yours faithfully, 
Department of Agriculture, J. W. Rarney. 
Animal Health Services, 
Devonport, Tasmania. 


November 21st, 1944. 


THE DANGER OF RABIES 


Sir,—With reference to your leader in your issue of January 20th, 
1945, this is a problem that has long been in the forefront of the 
mind of the League, and it is not, in my opinion, capable of solution 
unless the military authorities are prepared to take some action. 

The League, as long ago as 1940, approached the Ministry of 
Agriculture for some concrete plan, and in turn the War Office was 
approached, a meeting was called, and still, as far as I am aware, 
nothing further has been done. 


I am of the opinion that the Royal Army Veterinary Corps are 


capable, and are willing, to undertake the quarantining of dogs 
belonging to military personnel, provided they are given adequate 
facilities. 

It stands to reason that a man having found a dog on his foreign 
service and become attached to the animal, will not willingly relinquish 
him, with the consequence that if he is denied permission to bring 
his dog back, will make efforts to smuggle the dog in. _ has 
already been done on several occasions. 

Yours faithfully, 
Our Dumb Friends’ League, E. KerrH RosINnson, 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Secretary. 
Victoria, London, S.W.1. 
January 22nd, 1945. 
* * * * * 


THE UFAW HANDBOOK ON THE CARE OF 
LABORATORY ANIMALS 


Sir,—Last year we wrote to all holders of the Home Office licence 
asking them to send us information for use in the forthcoming hand- 
book. ‘Thanks to valuable help from workers in Britain and also in 
America, Russia and elsewhere, it has been possible to deal with most 
if not all of the smaller laboratory animals, but we are anxious to 
get into touch with those who have been successful in maintaining 
healthy stocks of the larger species—cats, dogs, the smaller ungulates 
and primates. These species will not be dealt with in detail in the 
handbook, but we should like to include references to published 
‘accounts of methods of maintaining healthy and contented stocks 
and also to mention laboratories at which advice on the subject can 
be given at first-hand. We should be most grateful if those who could 
help in either of these ways would get into touch with us as soon as 
possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Hume, 
F. JEAN VINTER. 
The Universities Federation for Animal Welfare, 
284, Regent’s Park Road, 
Finchley, London, N.3. 
January \7th, 1945. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, anp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


| { Foot- 
Period _ Anthrax | and- | Parasitic | Sheep | Swine 
| | mouth | Mange® | Scab Fever 
Dec. 16th to 
B3lst, 1944... 6 12 53 
Corresponding 
period in— 
8 9 33 23 
1942 ne 24 8 1 18 | 17 
12 1 44 24 
Total Jan. Ist to 
Dec. 31, 1944 189 Isl | 8 245 11,449 
Corresponding | | 
period in— = 
1943 9 257 547 
1942 +06 372 | 670 28 283 451 
1941... | 399 | 264 21 255 1,088 


Note.—The + figures for the current year are approximate only. 
*® Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as 


‘free from Tuberculosis as at December 31st, 1944, was as follows: 


ENGLAND WALES ScoTLAND Toray (Great Britain) 
4,397 8,441 4,138 16,976 
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